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INTRODUCTION 


My  assignment,  as  I understand  it,  is  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  poetry  of  George  Herbert  and  its  bearing 
upon  his  life  and  times.  It  is  perhaps  regrettable  that 
the  subject  of  this  thesis  be  introduced  in  such  ordi- 
nary fashion--the  man,  his  work,  and  the  age  in  which 
he  lived; — and  yet  it  has  been  precisely  in  the  task 
of  intelligently  balancing  these  parts  that  great  dif- 
ficulty has  lain.  For  the  life  of  George  Herbert  was 
one  filled  with  inward  conflicts  and  outward  paradoxes, 
many  of  which  are  still  branded  insoluble  by  eminent 
critics.  The  poems  as  well,  in  form  and  content,  often 
present  a bewildering  picture.  While  it  may  be  acknow- 
ledged that  Herbert* s conceits,  as  opposed  to  those  of 
his  powerful  contemporary,  John  Donne,  were  designed 
more  toward  the  end  of  intelligibility  than  startling 
effect,  such  a recognition  will  not  obviate  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  former*s  poetic  devices  and  allusions 
serve  more  to  obscure  his  meaning  than  to  bring  it 
forth.  Lastly,  one  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  tur- 
bulent years  during  which  Herbert  lived.  The  seven- 
teenth century  in  England  witnessed  one  of  the  greatest 
social  upheavals  in  the  history  of  mankind.  There  oc- 
cured  in  the  years  roughly  between  the  death  of  Queen 
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Elizabeth  in  1603  and  the  Restoration  of  1660  a national 
metamorphosis  from  which  none  of  the  phases  of  English 
institutional  life  was  exempt.  Philosophy,  theology, 
literature,  politics,  economics— all  were  caught  in  the 
web  of  change.  Experimental  science,  literally  a dormant 
egg  of  the  Renaissance,  broke  its  shell  and  valiantly 
beat  its  wings  in  an  effort  to  shake  loose  the  last 
vestiges  of  scholastic  tyranny.  Men  everywhere  sensed 
the  tension  in  the  air  and  few  could  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  investigate  their  own  place  in  the  rapidly 
changing  order.  Prom  the  first  questionings  of  James* 
parliament  as  to  the  scope  of  the  king*s  prerogative, 
an  undertone  alternately  of  dissent  and  assertion  swept 
through  the  country.  The  whole  texture  of  men*s  thought 
seems  to  have  undergone  a reorientation  in  which  provision 
was  made  in  every  sphere  for  the  worth  as  well  as  the 
responsibility  of  the  human  personality,  such  a move- 
ment as  the  Puritan  Revolution  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  most  concrete  demonstration  of  this  tendency.  That 
the  traditional  twin  authorities  of  church  and  state 
snapped  under  this  strain  appears  in  retrospect  to  have 
been  inevitable.  For  purposes  of  historical  convenience 
we  may  refer  to  this  century  as  the  backwash  of  the  Ren- 
aissance; yet  to  dismiss  it  with  such  an  epithet  is  to 
blind  us  to  its  meaningful  and  constructive  forces. 
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Presupposing  the  acceptance  of  these  factors,  and 
especially  the  unsettled  nature  of  the  times,  this  paper 
enters  at  once  into  a diagnosis  of  the  life  and  work  of 
George  Herbert*  It  assumes  implicitly  that  this  poet 
cannot  be  classed  merely  as  typical  of  his  age— a "pro- 
duct of  his  times,"  as  James  Harvey  Robinson  might  have 
held,  had  he  been  a critic  of  literature  rather  than  a 
historian— for  the  work  of  Herbert  contributed  largely 
to  the  fashioning  of  his  times*  In  short,  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  Herbert  was  what  he  was  and  said  what 
he  said  that  the  seventeenth  century  came  to  bear  cer- 
tain of  the  proportions  which  it  did.  Hence  this  paper 
proposes  to  study  the  man  in  an  effort  to  more  thoroughly 
understand  at  least  one  aspect  of  the  times,  ever  aware, 
however,  that  the  acts  and  choices  ofthe  man  were  con- 
stantly conditioned  by  circumstances  besetting  him 
from  without. 

Proportionate  in  importance  to  this  assumption  is 
the  paper* s methodology.  In  brief,  it  endeavours  to 
study  Herbert's  life  and  poetry  in  conjunction  with  one 
another.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Milton  there 
is  perhaps  no  writer  in  the  history  of  isnglish  litera- 
ture whose  life  has  played  such  an  intimate  part  in 
his  work  as  that  of  George  Herbert.  Not  only  to  the 
poems  reSnact  his  own  spiritual  conflicts,  but  more 
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often  than  not  the  particular  meaning  is  incorporated 
into  the  physical  body  of  the  verse,  Coleridge  is  re- 
ported to  have  said; 

George  Herbert  is  a true  poet,  but  a poet 
sul  generis » the  merits  os  whose  poems  will 
never  be  felt  without  a sympathy  with  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  man.l 

Herbert  was  himself  a man  of  extraordinary  parts 
and  stature.  Had  he  written  no  poetry  his  life  would 
still  remain  a subject  for  profound  thought  and  specu- 
lation. As  a youth  he  experienced  a strong  call  to 
divinity,  and  yet  in  later  years  repeatedly  allowed 
that  devotion  to  be  stifled  by  self- regarding  and  secu- 
lar ambitions.  At  one  time  in  his  life  he  bore  the 
friendship  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  king- 
dom of  James;  and  more  than  cn  ce  he  had  been  accorded 
recognition  by  the  monarch  himself.  All  this  he  knew 
and  apparently  enjoyed,  despite  his  earlier  avowal  to 
become  a poet-priest  who  would  sing  only  of  the  glories 
of  divine  love.  This  fundamental  issue  of  Herbert's 
life  and  work  I have  chosen  to  treat  as  a conflict  be- 
tween Renaissance  self-exaltation  and  the  contrite 
heart  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  circumstances 
surrounding  the  poet's  final  resolve  and  the  reasons 


1 Cited  by  A.  B.  Grosart,  "Essay  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  George  Herbert,"  in  The  Complete  Works  in 
Verse  and  Prose  of  George  Herbert,  (3  Vols.),  (London: 
Robson  and  Sons,  1874),  II,  p.  cxxxviii • 
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for  his  renunciation  of  the  court  will  be  examined  more 
fully  later  in  the  thesis*  Suffice  it  here  to  reiterate 
the  chief  emphasis  of  this  study;  namely,  that  the  poetry 
of  George  Herbert  can  be  fully  understood  only  as  it  is 
studied  in  close  relation  to  the  life  of  its  author* 
Actually  the  two  are  inseparably  interwoven,  and  the 
critic  invites  a grave  responsibility  in  presuming  to 
dissociate  them* 

Lastly,  it  is  my  hope  that  this  paper  may  succeed 
in  giving  a coherent  explanation  to  what  has  been  hitherto 
a widely  divergent  body  of  opinion  with  respect  to  this 
man  and  his  work.  And  this  is  but  to  hope  that 
thesis  justifies  its  having  been  undertaken. 
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CHAPTER  I 


DEDICATION 


If  we  are  to  judge  adequately  the  character  of  such 
a figure  as  George  Herbert,  it  is  of  prime  importance 
that  we  survey  briefly  the  valorous  family  tradition  in- 
to which  he  was  bom*  About  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century  the  Herbert  family  had  divided,  the  elder  branch 
becoming  Earls  of  Pembroke^  and  the  younger  settling 
at  Montgomery,  one  of  the  line  of  fortresses  along  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Wales*2  George  H*  Palmer  speaks 
of  these  fortifications  or  '’Marches”  as  having  been 
built  earlier  to  check  the  rebellious  Welsh,  and  it  is 
conjecturable  that  at  one  time  Montgomery  Castle  occu- 
pied a position  among  the  administrative  centers  of 
Charlemagne's  frontier*  The  poet's  father,  Richard 
Herbert,  traced  his  lineage  back  to  William  Herbert, 

Earl  of  Pembroke  during  the  reign  of  King  Edward  IV*3 
Thus  he  was  a fifth  cousin  by  direct  descent  of  the  two 
brothers,  William  and  Philip,  who  held  the  earldom  during 


^ Paul  Elmer  More,  "George  Herbert,"  Shelburne  Es says 
(New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1922),'  1V7  p*  69* 

2 George  H*  Palmer,  ed..  The  English  Works  of  George 
Herbert,  6 Vols.  (New  York:  Houshton  Mifflin  Company. 

19057V  I,  p.  20* 

3 

Izaak  Walton,  The  Lives  of  John  Donne,  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  Richard  Hooker,  George  Herbert,  and  Robert  Sanderson 
(London:  Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  University  Press,  1927), 

p • 260 • 
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George  Herberts  time.^  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 


the  father  of  these  earls  had  married  the  sister,  Mary, 

for  whom  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  said  to  have  composed  his 

Arcadia*  An  intimate  guest  at  Wilton,  home  of  the  Pem- 

brokes  and  where  the  greater  part  of  Sidney’s  pastoral 

probably  was  written,  George  Herbert  was  thus  later 

brought  into  contact  with  one  of  the  richest  literary 

traditions  of  Elizabethan  England. ^ 

The  poet  himself  was  born  at  Montgomery  Castle  on 

April  3,  1593,  the  fifth  son  in  a family  of  seven  boys 

and  three  girls#  Of  this  line  and  its  past  Walton  writes: 

A Family  that  hath  been  blest  with  men  of 
remarkable  wisdom,  and  a willingness  to  serve 
their  Country,  and  indeed,  to  do  good  to  all 
Mankind;  for  which  they  are  eminent*..1 2 3 

And  the  judgment,  while  eulogistic,  seems  none  the  less 

accurate*  The  oldest  of  George’s  brothers,  Edward,  was 

first  made  Knight  of  the  Bath  and  later  spent  several 

years  in  travel  and  the  study  of  foreign  languages* 

Under  James  I he  served  as  Ambassador  Resident  to 

Louis  XIII*  In  reward  for  his  honorable  discharge  of 

this  office  he  was  made  Baron  of  Castle-Islands  and 

upon  his  return  to  England  was  appointed  Baron  of  Cherbury 

by  King  Charles.4  We  are  indebted  to  Lord  Cherbury  for 

1 More,  loc*  cit * 

2 Ibid*,  P*  70. 

3 Walton,  loc.  cit. 

4 !*>!<*..  P»  261. 


one  of  the  earliest  estimates  of  his  brother* s charac- 


ter, rendered  in  the  former* s Autobiography*  Indeed, 
it  has  been  precisely  this  estimate  that  has  inadvertent- 
ly provided  a nucleus  for  much  of  the  later  critical 
controversy  as  to  the  exact  interpretation  of  the  poet*s 
personality.  The  nature  and  implications  of  this  prob- 
lem will  be  explored  more  fully  in  subsequent  pages. 

The  second  and  third  brothers,  Richard  and  William, 
entered  upon  military  careers  and  died  in  the  service 
of  their  king  during  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries. ^ 

A fourth  son,  Charles,  died  while  still  a Fellow  of 
New-College  in  Oxford.  Henry,  next  in  line  after  George, 
rose  to  the  position  of  Master  of  the  Revels  under  James, 
a post  which,  according  to  Walton,  he  successfully  held 
for  fifty  years.1 2  The  last  son,  Thomas  Herbert,  achieved 
distinction  in  the  navy,  serving  as  captain  in  a fleet 
sent  against  Algiers  under  the  admiralty  of  Sir  Robert 
Mans el.  It  may  thus  be  seen  that  George  Herbert  was 
very  early  set  apart  by  the  singularity  of  his  bent  as 
over  against  those  vocations  to  which  his  brothers  were 
led.  They  gave  themselves  wholeheartedly  to  "the  world" 
and  to  the  pursuit  of  its  prizes  and  embellishments. 

That  these  attracted  George  Is  not  to  be  denied;  but 
they  held  a deceptive  glitter  for  him.  And  to  this 

1 P*  262. 

2 


Ibid 
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feeling  there  were  certain  attenuating  circumstances, 
which  we  shall  proceed  now  to  examine* 

Following  Sir  Richard  Herbert* s untimely  death 
when  George  was  only  four  years  old,  the  care  of  the 
family  had  devolved  upon  the  poet*s  mother.  Lady 
Magdalen. ^ Before  marriage  she  had  been  Magdalen 
Newport,  daughter  of  a large  landed  proprietor  of  Shrop- 
shire* Her  grandfather  was  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  Chief 
Justice  under  Henry  VIII  and  an  executor  of  the  King*s 

t 

will.1 2  Twelve  years  a widow,  the  Lady  Magdalen  eventual- 
ly remarried  happily  to  a brother  and  heir  of  Lord 
Danvers,  the  Earl  of  Danby.3  Living  in  an  age  crowded 
with  great  and  memorable  women,  she  yet  has  come  down 
to  us  as  a person  of  notable  endowments*4 5  Walton  pays 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  prudent  devotion  with  which  she 
governed  her  children; § and  More  speaks  of  the  *' serene 
munificence  about  her  presence,”  calling  her  unreservedly 
one  of  the  great  women  of  her  age.6 

While  yet  a widow  she  sought  to  give  her  eldest 
son,  Edward,  the  advantages  of  learning  such  as  would 
befit  his  birth  and  station.7  At  an  early  age  he  was 

1 The  titular  form  is  questionable*  I have  chosen 
to  use  it  here  more  as  befitting  the  woman* s stature  than 
as  a designation  of  rank. 

2 Palmer,  og.  clt*,  p.  22* 

3 Walton,  jog.  clt*,  p*  263* 

4 Palmer,  loc.  clt* 

5 Walton,  0£,  cit*,  pp.  262,  264. 

6 More,  loc . cit. 

7 

Walton,  0£.  clt.,  p.  263. 


entered  in  Queens  College,  Oxford;  and  although  his 
mother  saw  him  established  with  a capable  tutor,  she 
remained, 

and  still  kept  him  in  a moderate  awe  of 
herself:  and  so  much  under  her  own  eye. 
as  to  see  and  converse  with  him  daily. I 

Walton* s account  describes  her  as  governing  her  control 
so  pleasantly  as  to  make  her  company  thoroughly  welcome 
to  her  son  and  his  recreations.  The  motives  impelling 
her  to  this  attentiveness  she  is  reported  to  have  sub- 
mitted openly: 

That  as  our  bodies  take  a nourishment  suit- 
able to  the  meat  on  which  we  feed:  so,  our 
souls  do  as  insensibly  take  in  vice  by  the 
example  or  Conversation  with  wicked  Company: 
...that  ignorance  of  Vice  was  the  best  pres- 
ervation of  Vertue:  and,  that  the  very  know- 
ledge of  wickedness  was  as  tinder  to  inflame 
sin,  and  to  keep  it  burning.* 2 3 

For  reasons  such  as  these  she  strove  to  endear  her 
eldest  son  to  herself,  remaining  beside  him  throughout 
his  four  years  in  Oxford.  During  this  period  the 
charm  of  her  own  personality,  "her  chearful  gravity,"5 
won  her  a broad  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  emi- 
nent men  of  learning  in  and  about  the  University. 
Outstanding  among  these  associations  was  that  with 
John  Donne,  destined  later  to  become  Dean  of  St.  Paul*s 


^ Ibid.,  p.  264. 

2 Cited  in  ibid. 

3 Ibid. 
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and  who,  upon  his  departure  from  Oxford,  left  behind  a 
poetic  tribute  to  the  Lady  Magdalen  in  the  form  of  an 
elegy*  entitled,  "Autumnal  Beauty." 

Walton  speaks  of  the  friendship  of  these  two  as 
having  been  "made  up  of  a chain  of  suitable  inclinations 
and  vertues."!  And,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
lofty  affection,  almost  a spiritual  communality,  which 
drew  them  together.  Donne* s letters  attest  his  indebted 
ness  to  Lady  Magdalen* s patronage: 

Madam, 

Your  favours  to  me  are  everywhere;  I use 
them,  and  have  them.  I enjoy  them  at  London, 
and  leave  them  there;  and  yet  find  them  at 
Micham;  such  Riddles  as  these  become  things 
unexpressible ; and  such  is  your  goodness. 2 

But  his  regard  for  her  character  did  not  germinate  in 

personal  obligation  alone:  he  seems  to  have  looked  upon 

her  as  the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  spiritually  beauti 

ful  in  womanhood. 

To  The  Lady  Magdalen  Herbert,  of  St. 

Mary  Magdalen 

Her  of  your  name,  whose  fair  inheritance 
Bethina  was,  and  jointure  Magdalo, 

An  active  faith  so  highly  did  advance. 

That  she  once  knew,  more  than  the  Church  did  know 
The  Resurrection;  so  much  good  there  is 
Deliver *d  of  her,  that  seme  Fathers  be 
Loth  to  believe  one  woman  could  do  this ; 

But  think  these  Magdalens  were  two  or  three. 
Increase  their  number.  Lady,  and  their  fame; 

To  their  devotion  add  your  innocence; 


1 Ibid**  p.  265. 

2 Ifrld.*  pp.  265-266. 
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Take  so  much  of  th*  example  as  of  the  name. 

The  latter  half;  and  in  some  recompense. 

That  they  did  harbour  Christ  Himself,  a guest. 

Harbour  these  hymns,  to  His  dear  Name  address *d.l 

This  celebrated  sonnet  was  enclosed  with  the  letter 
from  which  a passage  has  already  been  quoted,  along  with 
certain  other  "Holy  Hymns  and  Sonnets,"  which,  unfortunate- 
ly, have  not  been  preserved  in  their  entirety.  Twenty 
years,  almost  to  the  very  day,  from  the  writing  of  that 
letter,  Donne  preached  what  is  said  by  many  to  have  been 
his  most  eloquent  funeral  sermon  in  the  Parish-Church  of 
Chelsey,  near  London,  the  burial  place  of  George  Herbert* s 
mother 

In  1598,  when  Edward  Herbert  and  his  mother  left 
for  Oxford,  they  were  accompanied  by  George.  During 
the  subsequent  period  the  latter  remained  no  less  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  Lady  Magdalen  than  did  his  elder 
brother.  Indeed,  she  seems  almost  to  have  destined  him 
for  the  church  from  childhood,* 2 3  for  the  poet  himself, 
lamenting  her  death  in  the  Parentalia,  later  cries: 

...for  surely  thine 

This  learning  is,  which  I deriv*d  from  thee#4 
And  again: 

Prom  thee  my  birth, , through  thee  my  second  birth-- 

Twice  mother  to  me — showing  heav*n  on  earth. .. 5 


Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  ed..  Devotional  Poets  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  (London:  Thomas  Nelson  & Sons,  Ltd., 
no  date),  p.  7. 

2 Walton,  _0£.  clt . , p.  266. 

3 More,  0£.  cit.,  pp.  73-74. 

4 Grosart,  ojd.  clt.,  p.  63. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  65. 
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In  response  to  such  lines  as  these  Palmer  was  moved  to 
observe  that,  "She  brought  him  into  one  world  and  shaped 
his  course  for  another."! 

In  1605,  after  four  years*  preparation  under  special 
tutors  for  advanced  classical  training,  George  entered 
Westminster,  bringing  with  him  a combined  heritage  of 
martial  distinction  and  intellectual  refinement.  It 
was  inescapable  that  he  should  be  conscious  of  the  proud 
generations  which  had  preceded  him.  And  it  was  precisely 
this  natural  pride  and  self-esteem  to  which  he  fell  heir 
that  found  itself  repeatedly  checked  through  the  influence 
of  his  mother* s example.* 2  An  even  greater  significance, 
however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  haughtiness  was 
there  and  did  require  conscious  repression.  Practically 
upon  the  heels  of  his  admission  to  Westminster  he  began 
openly  to  criticize  factions  and  personalities  whose 
beliefs  were  at  odds  with  his  own  youthful  convictions. 
Upon  one  notable  occasion  he  directed  a satirical  shaft 
at  the  Reverend  Andrew  Melville,  leader  of  the  Scotch 
Protestants  who  had  in  1603  presented  to  King  James 
the  celebrated  Millenary  Petition,  a listing  of  grievances 
and  demands  for  a further  reformation  within  the  English 
Church.3  There  is  no  question  but  what  Herbert’s  " Epi- 
grams -Apologetical"  contained  what  were  then  the 

! Palmer,  op.  cit .,  p.  23. 

— — 

c Grosart,  ££.  cit .,  p.  xxxii. 

3 Ibid.,  pp.  li-lii. 
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profoundest  of  his  life-long  beliefs — in  so  far  as  the 
beliefs  of  a youth  of  twelve  may  be  said  to  have  depth. 
Rightly  judged,  however,  Herberts  assault  upon  Puritan- 
ism simply  on  the  grounds  that  it  stood  opposed  to  Angli 
canism  and  was  therefore  false,  seems  more  to  constitute 
an  act  of  dogmatic  impudence  than  an  admirable  demonstra 
tion  of  rthis  great  abilities,"  as  Walton  so  worshipfully 
puts  it,l  A.  B.  Grosart,  estimating  the  worth  of 
Herbert* s outburst,  says: 

...the  reader  will  at  once  discern  that  the 
churchman  (if  not  the  theologian)  dominates 
the  satirist.  The  satire  is  toothless  and 
mild;  the  dogma  absolute  and  narrow;  charity 
absent  utterly,  equally  so  that  respect  for 
others*  convictions  which  is  based  on  self- 
respect,* 2 

Many  of  the  passages  strike  one  with  little  more  than 
a sense  of  smug  arrogance.  For  example: 

To  a Puritan 

The  Latin  tongue  why  common  dost  thou  deem. 

Which  former  ages  and  our  own  esteem? 

Why  the  smooth  Greek,  and  Hellas  all  disdain. 

Which  holds  the  Covenants  of  the  Godhead  slain? 
Hebrew,  forsooth,  you  sing  and  sound  alone. 

Because  that  language  suits  your  nasal  tone!3 

In  short,  it  would  seem  that  Walton  became  victimized 
by  his  own  adoration  for  the  man  in  asserting  that  al- 
ready at  Westminster  "he  seem*d  to  be  marked  out  for 
piety,  and  to  become  the  care  of  Heaven,  and  of  a 


^ Walton,  cit . , p.  267, 

2 Grosart,  ££.  cit p.  liii, 

3 Ibid.,  pp.  125-126. 
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particular  good  Angel  to  guard  and  guide  him#”1 * 3 4  Instead 
we  find  an  eager  and  ebullient  youth,  proud  of  his  al- 
liance with  the  Mother-Church  of  England,  and  somewhat 
given  to  ostentatious  airs  thereby;  but  who  has  already 
forgotten  that  where  most  honor  is,  humility  is  most 
strenuously  achieved.  There  were  indeed  nmany  spiritual 
conflicts”^  through  which  the  man  was  to  pass  before 
he  assumed  the  holy  mantle  by  which  he  was  later  to  be 
identified. 

At  15  Herbert  became  a King*s  Scholar  and  was  elec- 
ted for  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Ever-cautious , his 
mother  commissioned  him  into  the  special  care  of  bysr 
friend.  Dr.  Nevil,  Dean  of  Canterbury  and  Master  of 
Trinity Here  the  poet*s  attitude  must  have  undergone 
a conscientious  transformation,  for  we  suddenly  find  his 
behaviour  moving  toward  a life  of  piety  and  serious 
effort. 

...he  consecrated  the  first-fruits  of  his 

early  age  to  vertue,  and  a serious  study 

of  learning A 

Incontrovertible  evidence  of  this  tendency  is  to  be 
drawn,  moreover,  from  a letter  and  sonnet  which  Herbert 
sent  his  mother  as  a New  Year*s  gift  during  his  first 
year  at  Cambridge.  Written  on  the  eve  of  manhood, 

^ Walton,  op.  clt .,  p.  262. 

O " 

6 Grosart,  0£.  cit .,  p.  xxxvi. 

3 Walton,  o £.  clt.,  p.  265. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  267. 
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they  indicate  his  self-dedication  to  the  life  which  she 

had  proposed  for  him.l 

But  I fear  the  heat  of  my  late  Ague  hath 
dried  up  those  springs  "by  which  Scholars 
say,  the  Muses  use  to  take  up  their  habi- 
tations. However,  I need  not  their  help, 
to  reprove  the  vanity  of  those  many  love- 
poems,  that  are  daily  writ  and  consecrated 
to  Venus;  nor  to  bewail  that  so  few  are  writ, 
that  look  towards  God  and  Heaven.  For  my 
own  part,  my  meaning  (dear  Mother)  is  in 
these  sonnets,  to  declare  my  resolution  to 
be,  that  my  poor  Abilities  in  Poetry  shall 
be  all  and  ever  consecrated  to  God's  glory; 
and  I beg  you  to  receive  this  as  one  testi- 
mony .2 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  Herbert  began 
his  poetical  attempts  about  the  time  Donne  was  under- 
going the  wrenching  conversion  that  brought  him  out  of 
his  earlier  period  of  wanton  intrigues  and  resulted  in 
his  later  life  of  pious  devotion.  It  is  conceivable, 
moreover,  that  the  series  of  Holy  Hymns  and  Sonnets 
which  accompanied  Donne's  letter  and  personal  sonnet 
to  the  Lady  Magdalen,  written  July  11,  1607,  were  read 
to  George.  Paul  Elmer  More  has  suggested  that  such  an 
experience  went  far  toward  settling  all  wavering  in 
the  youthful  poet's  mind  between  religious  and  pro- 
fane verse While  this  remains  at  best  a conjecture, 
it  seems  none  the  less  plausible.  Indeed,  one  might 
go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Herbert's  desire  to  temper 


1 More,  cit . , pp.  73-74. 

2 Cited  in  Walton,  0£.  cit .,  p.  268. 
^ More,  c>£.  cit.,  pp.  76-77. 
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religion  with  poetry  as  well  as  his  ambition  to  become 

the  lyric  poet  of  divine  love  was  initially  derived 

from  the  model  set  by  Donne .1  Such  a suspicion,  however 

is  blind,  and  may  be  due  entirely  to  the  mechanics  of 

parallelism  in  thinking.  In  any  event,  the  sonnet 

written  in  his  seventeenth  year  and  addressed  to  his 

mother,  clearly  reveals  Herbert* s resolve  and  the  task 

which  he  had  set  for  himself. 

My  God,  where  is  that  antient  heat  towards  thee 
Wherewith  whole  shoals  of  Martyrs  once  did  burn. 
Besides  their  other  flames?  Doth  Poetry 
Wear  Venus*  livery,  only  serve  her  turn? 

Why  are  not  Sonnets  made  of  thee,  and  layes 
Upon  thy  Altar  burnt?  Cannot  thy  love 
Heighten  a spirit  to  sound  out  thy  praise 
As  well  as  any  she?  Cannot  thy  Dove 
Outstrip  their  Cupid  easily  in  flight? 

Or,  since  thy  ways  are  deep  and  still  the  same. 
Will  not  a verse  run  smooth  that  bears  thy  name? 
Why  doth  that  fire,  which  by  thy  power  and  might 
Each  breast  does  feel,  no  braver  fuel  choose 
Than  that  which  one  day  Worms  may  chance  refuse ?2 

Thus  the  poet  fixes  his  aim  and  specializes  the 

assignment.  Not  only  will  he  address  his  adoration 

to  the  one  Person  who  is  alone  eminently  deserving  of 

man*s  love,  but  he  will  confute  the  Petrarchans  by 

their  own  means.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Dante  had, 

in  a sense,  stood  between  the  passing  and  the  coming 

age.  For  one  moment  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance 

were  held  in  equilibrium  as  he  harmonized  in  his  sonnets 


Ibid,,  p,  76 , 

Palmer,  og,  cit ,,  III,  p,  79. 
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to  Beatrice  the  yearning  for  divine  as  well  as  human 
love.  With  Petrarch  the  break  occured.  He  recognized 
the  opposition  between  Medieval  theology,  which  laid 
its  chief  emphasis  upon  the  imperfection  of  man  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  the  essential  worth  of  this  life, 
as  stressed  in  the  classical  works  he  had  been  reading. 
And  to  the  resolution  of  this  issue  he  brought  a roman- 
tic deification  of  his  love  for  Laura.  This  tendency, 
once  fostered,  perpetuated  itself  through  practically 
all  the  poets  of  the  Renaissance*  It  was  not  long 
before  consciousness  of  the  person  to  whom  the  sonnet 
was  addressed  was  all  but  lost  in  the  poet*s  eagerness 
to  explore  and  embroider  his  own  changing  moods.1 2 * 

Against  this  movement  Herbert  raised  his  voice  in 
stringent  protest.  Whereas  Donne  had  reacted  more 
against  the  mannerisms  of  the  Elizabethan  school,  at- 
tempting to  shock  its  honeyed  conventionalities  by 
the  use  of  new  and  bizaare  forms,5  Herbert  consciously 
adopted  a good  portion  of  the  traditional  style.  His 
chief  concern  was  to  reverse  the  tide  by  means  of  a 
transvaluation  of  the  object  of  glorification*  And  to 
this  ideal  he  remained  substantially  true  throughout 
his  life. 

1 A.  V.  G.  Allen,  "Palmer's  Herbert,"  Atlantic 
Monthly  (Vol.  97s  January,  1906),  p.  99. 

2 Palmer,  Og.  clt.,  I,  p.  112. 

5 More,  0£.  clt.,  p.  74. 
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According  to  Herbert,  it  is  a shallow  love  that  is 
celebrated  when  one  sings  of  the  petty  attractions  between 
men  and  women. 

Sure,  Lord,  there  is  enough  in  thee  to  dry 
Oceans  of  Ink;  for  as  the  Deluge  did 
Cover  the  Earth,  so  doth  thy  Majesty; 

Each  cloud  distils  thy  praise,  and  doth  forbid 

Poets  to  turn  it  to  another  use. 

Roses  and  Lilies  speak  thee ; and  to  make 
A pair  of  Cheeks  of  them,  is  thy  abuse, 

Why  should  I Women1 s eyes  for  Chrystal  take? 

Such  poor  invention  burns  in  their  low  mind 
Whose  fire  is  wild,  and  doth  not  upward  go 
To  praise,  and  on  thee.  Lord,  some  ink  bestow. 1 

Elizabethan  poetic  tradition  had  held  that  the  lover, 
by  serving  his  lady,  is  moved  to  higher  thoughts  and  acts. 
Edmund  Spenser  gave  enduring  expression  to  this  discipline 
of  love  in  his  Hymns  to  Love  and  Beauty.  Herbert,  however, 
flatly  denounces  the  chivalric  ideal  in  the  interest 
of  a neo-Platonic  aspiration  toward  love  of  the  Eternal 
itself.  Poets,  hitherto,  although  dwelling  consistently 
on  the  theme  of  love,  have  misconceived  its  real  source 
and  inspiration.  In  the  first  of  the  two  sonnets,  en- 
titled, "Love,"  Herbert  proclaims: 

Immortall  Love,  author  of  this  great  frame. 

Sprung  from  that  beautie  which  can  never  fade. 

How  hath  man  parcel* d out  thy  glorious  name#,.2 

In  "parceling  out”  Love,  then,  man  has  imperiously  con- 
fined it  to  the  artificial  affections  between  men  and 


^ "Second  Sonnet  to  His  Mother,"  Palmer,  0£.  cit . , III,  p.  81. 

2 Ibid#,  P»  83. 
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women.  In  his  preface  to  the  section  called  “Poems  of 
Resolve,”  Professor  Palmer  has  given  admirable  statement 
to  Herberts  purpose: 

It  shall  be  Herberts  task  to  set  It  (Love) 
forth  in  its  native  fulness,  and  to  reveal 
it  as  a world-principle,  working  on  an  in- 
finite scale  and  drawing  together  God  and 
man.l 

It  is  interesting  at  this  point  to  recall  Plato* s 

rhapsodical  portrayal  of  the  means  by  which  one  rises 

from  a loose  concern  with  worldly  enticements  to  a full 

contemplation  of  the  ineffable  source  of  Beauty  itself. 

...and  this,  Socrates,  is  that  final  cause 
of  all  our  former  toils,  which  in  the  first 
place  is  everlasting — not  growing  and  de- 
caying, or  waxing  and  waning;  in  the  next 
place  not  fair  in  one  point  of  view  and 
foul  in  another,  or  at  one  time  or  in  one 
relation  or  at  one  place  fair,  at  another 
time  or  in  another  relation  or  at  another 
place  foul,  as  if  fair  to  some  and  foul  to 
others,  or  in  the  likeness  of  a face  or 
hands  or  any  other  part  of  the  bodily  frame, 
or  in  any  form  of  speech  or  knowledge,  nor 
existing  in  any  other  being;  as  for  example, 
an  animal,  whether  in  earth  or  heaven,  but 
beauty  only,  absolute,  separate,  simple,  and 
everlasting,  which  without  diminution  and 
without  increase,  or  any  change.  Is  imparted 
to  the  ever-growing  and  perishing  beauties 
of  all  other  things.  He  who  under  the  in- 
fluence of  true  love  rising  upward  from  these 
begins  to  see  that  beauty,  is  not  far  from 
the  end.  And  the  true  order  of  going  or  being 
led  by  another  to  the  things  of  love,  is  to 
use  the  beauties  of  the  earth  as  steps  along 
which  he  mounts  upwards  for  the  sake  of  that 
other  beauty. • .until  from  fair  notions  he  ar- 
rives at  the  notion  of  absolute  beauty,  and 
at  last  knows  what  the  essence  of  beauty  Is .2 

1 Ibid. . "p.  71 

2 "The  Symposium, ” ed.  B.  Jowett,  The  Works  of  Plato 
(The  Dial  Press:  New  York,  1937),  IV,  p.  342. 
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Presupposing  centuries  of  Christian  modification,  one 
finds  Herbert  to  be  in  substantial  accord  with  this 
pattern*  He  sees  man — tragic  man— as  having  fallen 
from  his  original  oneness  with  God*  Finding  himself 
amid  a world  of  particulars,  the  responsible  man  seeks 
that  which  will  bring  completeness  to  his  life.  In  the 
objects  around  him,  in  other  persons,  he  finds  only 
fleeting  unions  which  but  "disclose  the  necessity  of 
the  one  ultimate  and  only  adequate  wholeness. Actually 
there  can  be  only  one,  a union  which,  poetically  con- 
ceived, moves  through  the  world  and  yet  transcends  it. 

And  it  is  for  this  ultimate  unity  that  Herbert  contin- 
ually searches: 

Teach  me,  my  God  and  King, 

In  all  things -thee  to  see; 

And  what  I do  in  any  thing. 

To  do  it  as  for  thee. 2 

But  the  inconsistency  refuses  to  be  hid.  Instead 
of  sanctifying  earthly  love  in  the  name  of  a greater  love 
in  which  it  participates,  as  the  line,  "In  all  things 
thee  to  see,”  would  seem  to  demand,  Herbert  rejects  it 
unequivocably.  He  gives  himself  to  the  task,  not  of 
regenerating  the  particular  forms  in  which  love  appears , 
but  of  banishing  them  altogether.  Precisely  where  this 
leaves  man  with  respect  to  his  given  emotional  nature, 

1 Palmer,  ag.  cit *,  p.  73. 

2 "The  Elixir,"  Ibid.,  p.  99. 
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Herbert  does  not  satisfactorily  reveal*  Nor  is  the  prob- 
lem helped  any  when  we  note  that  the  poet  chose  to  send 
his  first  categorical  pronouncement  of  the  concept  to 
his  mother*  According  to  the  terms  whereby  he  has  ab- 
jured earthly  love,  even  she  is  exempt  from  his  affection, 
albeit  receiving  a perfunctory  measure  of  filial  respect. 

Such  a discrepancy  points  to  a fundamental  contra- 
diction of  belief,  one  which  for  all  discernible  purposes 
Herbert  never  succeeded  in  resolving.  The  difficulties 
which  it  involves  by  implication  are  not,  however,  prop- 
erly the  subject  of  this  study.  We  are  endeavoring  to 
trace  the  man’s  development  with  respect  to  his  life 
and  work  as  a whole.  Such  a procedure  precludes  the 
minute  exploration  of  particular  issues  except  as  they 
bear  directly  on  this  problem.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  the  foregoing  discussion  be  left  other  than  in 
mid-air,  it  will  be  profitable  to  restate  briefly,  and 
in  its  broadest  ramifications,  the  substance  of  Herbert’s 
position  at  the  time  marked  by  the  appearance  of  his 
New  Year’s  Sonnets. 

We  have  seen  that  he  will  not  sing  of  the  super- 
ficial ententes  between  the  fallen  spirits  of  this 
world*  No  woman  shall  be  the  guiding  light  of  his 
verse.  The  central  thesis  of  all  his  poetry  will  be 
the  striving  of  the  individual  soul  toward  union  with 
God  and  the  corresponding  efforts  of  God  to  bring  man's 
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wayward  steps  into  conformity  with  His  larger  purpose# 
Accordingly,  the  poet's  art,  as  such,  operates  only 
in  the  larger  economy  of  divine  love  and  order.  Although 
it  may  serve  a richening  purpose,  that  art  remains  hut 
an  instrument  of  the  religious  whole  in  which  it  finds 
expression — without  which,  indeed,  its  value  is  negligible. 


, 
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CHAPTER  II 


HESITANCY 

In  1611  Herbert  was  awarded  the  bachelor’s  degree. 
Pour  years  later,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  was  granted  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  was  appointed  Major  Fellow 
of  the  college.  During  this  period  his  chief  diversion 
from  study  was  music,  in  which  he  soon  came  to  excel. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  his  life  this  remained,  in  fact, 
his  principal  recreation.  When  we  look  to  his  own  words 
on  the  subject,  we  find  the  beauties  of  harmonic  order 
held  in  a tender  reverence.  The  inner  benefits  which 
he  derived  from  musical  experience  were  not  those  casual- 
ly received  from  ordinary  pastimes: 

That  it  did  relieve  his  drooping  spirits, 
compose  his  distracted  thoughts,  and  raised 
his  weary  soul  so  far  above  Earth,  that  it 
gave  him  an  earnest  of  the  joys  of  Heaven, 
before  he  possesst  them.l 

Such  an  expression  clearly  foreshadows  the  full-bodied 
faith  which  Herbert  came  later  to  embrace.  His  devotion 
to  things  divine  already  appears  to  be  one  which  moves 
him  not  to  a negation  of  worldly  enjoyments,  but  to  a 
meaningful  Integration  of  both.  Essentially  his  re- 
ligion seems  to  be  one  of  fulfillment  and  not  of  denial. 
Witness  one  of  his  later  poems,  entitled,  "Praise:” 

^ Walton,  _0£.  cit p.  269. 
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King  of  Glorie,  King  of  Peace, 

I will  love  thee* 
And  that  love  may  never  cease 

I will  move  thee* 


Wherefore  with  my  utmost  art 

I will  sing  thee. 

And  the  cream  of  all  my  heart 

I will  bring  thee.1 2 

Against  wholehearted  expressions  such  as  these, 
however,  we  are  forced  to  set  the  essential  paradox  of 
Herbert’s  early  life  and  examine  the  difficulties  there 
involved.  Fundamentally  the  issue  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  between  the  poet’s  recurrent  declarations  of  his 
intention  to  give  himself  wholly  unto  the  Church  and 
his  simultaneous  striving  for  political  place .2  The 
first  of  these  tendencies  is  evidenced  not  only  by 
his  poetry  written  during  the  Cambridge  years,  but 
also  by  a letter  written  in  1617  to  his  stepfather. 

Sir  John  Danvers. 

•••you  know,  sir,  how  I am  now  setting 
foot  into  Divinity,  to  lay  the  platform 
of  my  future  life,  and  shall  I then  be 
fain  always  to  borrow  books,  and  build 
on  another’s  foundation?3 

But  his  activities  were  moving  at  cross -purposes  with 
his  resolve.  Before  essaying  a judgment  we  shall  in- 
vestigate these  activities  more  carefully* 

In  1619  Sir  Francis  Nethersole  resigned  his  post 


1 Palmer,  op.  cit*,  IV,  p.  193* 

2 Grosart,  jop.  cit.,  p.  xxxvi. 

5 » P*  xxxvii. 
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as  Orator  for  the  University.  Noting  Herbert's  eager 

efforts  to  become  his  successor,  Nethersole  sought  to 

dissuade  the  avowed  divinity  student  from  pursuing  the 

office.  Herbert  quotes  him  as  having  advised  that, 

this  place  being  civil  may  divert  me  too 
much  from  Divinity,  at  which  not  without 
cause,  he  thinks  I aim.  But  I have  wrote 
him  back  that  this  dignity  hath  no  such 
earthiness  in  it  but  it  may  very  well  be 
joined  with  heaven;  or  if  it  had  to  others, 
yet  to  me  it  should  not,  for  aught  I yet 
knew.l 

Nevertheless  the  statement  seems  a compromise,  and  one 

feels  constrained  to  echo  Grosart's  indictment  of  his 

reasons  as  bespeaking  an  uneasy  conscience .2  Further 

description  of  the  attractions  of  the  office  and  a 

defense  of  his  desire  are  submitted  in  a second  letter 

written  by  Herbert  to  his  stepfather: 

The  Orator's  place  is  the  finest  place  in 
the  University,  though  not  the  gainfullest; 
yet  that  will  be  about  30  L.  per  an.  But 
the  commodious ness  is  beyond  the  revenue; 
for  the  Orator  writes  all  the  University 
letters,  makes  all  the  orations,  be  it  to 
King,  Prince,  or  whatever  comes  to  the 
University ... .is  regent,  or  non-regent  at 
his  pleasure,  and  such  like  gaynesses, 
which  will  please  a young  man  well.1 * 3 

Needless  to  add,  Herbert  was  appointed  to  the  Orator- 

ship,  holding  the  position  for  eight  years.  During  thi 

term  he  acquitted  himself  with  distinction,  performing 


1 Palmer,  0£.  cit.,  I,  p.  28. 

o 

Grosart,  loc.  cit. 

Palmer,  ag.  cit.,  pp.  28-29. 
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his  duties  with  a fuller  competence  and  initiative  than 
the  majority  of  his  predecessors .1  At  least  so  runs  the 
verdict  of  Walton. 

For  he  had  acquir’d  great  Learning,  and  was 
blest  with  a high  fancy,  a civil  and  sharp 
wit,  and  with  a natural  elegance,  both  in 
his  behaviour,  his  tongue,  and  his  pen.1 2 3 4 

Upon  closer  scrutiny,  however,  one  finds  Herbert !s 
accomplishments  in  this  office  to  be  singularly  at  odds 
with  his  earlier  purpose.  As  we  have  already  noted, 
the  youthful  orator’s  efforts  did  not  go  unrecognized. 

On  one  occasion,  following  King  James*  presentation  to 
the  University  of  his  book,  Basilicon  Doron,  the  task 
fell  upon  Herbert  to  acknowledge  the  honor.  According 
to  Walton,  the  letter  of  gratitude  so  impressed  the 
King’s  "genius"  with  its  excellent  Latin,  abundance  of 
conceits,  and  ease  of  expression,  that  the  monarch  be- 
took it  upon  himself  to  inquire  who  the  orator  was. 3 
Pleased  upon  discovering  the  relationship  between  his 
courtier,  William,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Herbert, 
James  asked  the  Earl  leave  "that  he  might  love  him 
too;  for  he  took  him  to  be  the  jewel  of  that  University. 
A fair  indication  of  what  we  might  expect  this  letter 
to  have  contained  may  be  drawn  from  other  incidental 
works,  written  by  Herbert ’during  his  early  years  and 

1 Walton,  0£,  cit . , p.  270. 

2 Ifrld* 

3 Ibid.,  p.  271. 
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inscribed  to  the  King,  In  one  of  the  responses  to  Mel- 
ville^ nAnti-Tami-Cami-Categorian  we  find: 

Lo,  on  the  fruitful  banks  of  ebbing  Nile 

The  sun  begets  new  tribes  with  nurturing  smile. 

So,  Caesar,  ere  thy  favouring  ray  had  gleam*d. 
Nothing  but  common  mud  our  Muses  seem*d. 

Now  these,  through  thee,  so  live  that  they  can  creep 
And  into  thy  sun's  bedchamber  dare  peep.^ 

And  again: 


So  what  dreams  soe’er 
Dwell  in  my  mind,  be  it  my  only  care 
That  all  my  thoughts  a certain  issue  bear. 

So,  trifles  laid  aside  with  which  lust  binds 
Innumerable  Poets  whose  base  minds 
Are  plung*d  in  folly;  be  it  my  sole  aim 
That  all  my  verses  chant  great  James* s name,1 2 

More  suggests  in  partial  excuse  for  this  adulation  that 

during  Herbert* s age  the  kingship  was  still  held  to  be 

a divine  institution.  Just  as  the  Church  epitomized 

spiritual  beauty,  so  the  kingship  was  regarded  as  the 

highest  point  in  secular  attainment,  and  as  a result  the 

distinction  between  their  respective  symbolisms  was 

often  ill-defined. ^ Such  a defense  seems  weak,  however, 

and  leads  one  to  believe  that  More  refused  to  think 

disrespectfully  of  the  man  even  in  face  of  the  facts, 

Grosart,  to  the  contrary,  asserts  that  Herbert *s  letter 

t 

to  the  King  upon  receiving  "that  most  ignorant  and 
worthless  book,  *Basilicon  Doron, * is  a piece  of  contemp- 
tible flattery,  where  flattery  was  treason  to  the  King 


1 Grosart,  ojd.  cit.,  p,  108,  (trans.  R.  Wilton), 

2 Ibid,,  p.  155. 

5 More,  0£.  cit 
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of  Kings;”  that  Herbert's  orations  during  this  period 
were  vapid,  "elegant  nothings •• .weighted  with  earthiness 
It  is  further  reported  that  at  one  time,  while 
still  seeking  the  position  of  orator,  Herbert  used  an 
oration  of  King  James  as  a model  for  his  class  in  rhetoric 
instead  of  the  standard  Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  In  the 
face  of  such  evidence  as  this  it  seems  obvious  that 
Herbert  was  aiming  far  beyond  the  oratorship.  Note- 
worthy also  is  the  fact  that  Sir  Francis  Nethersole  had 
become  secretary  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  and  Sir  Robert 
Naunton,  who  had  preceded  Nethersole  as  orator  in  Cam- 
bridge, now  bore  the  duties  of  an  English  secretary  of 
state.  From  1620  to  1625  this  was  apparently  the  direc- 
tion in  which  Herbert  was  pointing  his  efforts,2  Nor 
did  it  seem  probable  that  he  would  be  thwarted.  Members 
of  his  own  family  had  risen  high  in  the  ranks  of  state 
officials,  notably  his  brother  Edward,  who  served  as 
English  ambassador  at  the  French  court  from  1619  to  1624. 
Moreover,  George's  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  stood 
close  to  the  king.  Herbert,  accordingly,  modified  his 
course  of  study  so  as  to  master  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.^  He  gave  himself  to  these  studies  with  the 
same  assiduousness  that  had  formerly  characterized  his 

1 Grosart,  op,  cit . , p.  xl, 
s Palmer,  0£.  cit.,  p.  31, 
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devotional  pursuits,  in  order  that  he  might  prepare 
more  broadly  for  what  was  to  come. 

Throughout  this  period  James  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  frequent  visits  along  with  members  of  his  entourage 
to  New-Market  and  Royston,  apparently  situated  not  far 
from  the  University.^-  Cambridge  itself  often  invited 
the  King  to  attend  comedies  designed  and  presented  for 
his  enjoyment,  and  upon  these  occasions  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  orator  to  extend  the  official  University  welcome. 

So  often  and  excellently  did  Herbert  perform  his  overtures 
that  he  grew  steadily  in  the  King's  favor.2  James*  own 
words  attest  his  mounting  esteem  for  the  youthful  orator. 
Following  the  latter’s  departure  after  an  appointed 
discourse  at  Royston,  the  King  is  said  to  have  declared 
to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  "That  he  found  the  Orator’s 
learning  and  wisdom,  much  above  his  age  or  wit.”1 2 3  And 
who  will  doubt  the  King’s  integrity  in  lauding  his  favorite? 
After  all,  Herbert  had  become  an  accomplished  panegyrist 
and  there  is  no  question  but  what  he  had  gratified  his 
sovereign's  vanity  with  incomparable  expedience.4 

It  was  not  long  before  the  King  decided  to  visit 
Cambridge  regularly.  During  these  visits  he  was  attended 
by  great  and  learned  men  of  the  kingdom,  chief  among 

1 Walton,  ££.  clt.,  p.  272. 

2 Ibid.,  P*  273. 

3 IblcL* 

4 Austin  Warren,  ” George  Herbert,”  American  Review 
(Vol.  7;  June,  1936),  p.  252. 
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these  being  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and  Dr.  Andrews,  Bishop 
of  Winchester*  Both  of  the  latter  commenced  enduring 
friendships  with  Herbert*  Bacom  came  to  esteem  his 
judgment  so  highly  that  he  inevitably  sought  the  ora- 
tor's appraisal  before  he  would  submit  any  of  his  books 
to  publication. ^ Among  these  works  was  a translation 
of  the  Psalms  into  English  verse,  containing  a public 
dedication  to  Herbert  in  recognition  of  his  ability  as 
a critic  of  divine  poetry* 

Throughout  this  period  Herbert  gradually  perfected 
himself  in  the  use  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French. 
Favored  as  he  was  by  the  King  and  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent figures  in  the  court,  there  seems  little  question 
but  what  he  looked  forward  to  an  eventual  union  of  his 
own  gifts  with  this  recognition  in  the  form  of  an  office 
of  state.  As  in  the  Life : 

This,  and  the  love  of  a Court-conversation 
mixt  with  a laudible  ambition  to  be  something 
more  than  he  then  was,  drew  him  often  from 
Cambridge  to  attend  the  King,  wheresoever  the 
Court  was,  who  then  gave  him  a Sine  Cure... 

It  was  the  same,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
formerly  given  to  her  Favorite,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney;  and  valued  to  be  worth  an  hundred  and 
twenty  pound  per  Annum. 2 

As  we  have  earlier  observed,  Herbert  had  always  been 
more  or  less  disposed  to  an  aristocratic  bearing.  With 
such  an  annuity  beyond  his  learning  and  position  at  the 


1 Walton,  loc « cit . 

2 Ibid.,  p.  274. 
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college,  he  now  drank  freely  of  the  court  atmosphere. 
Indeed,  Walton  himself  asserts,  ruefully  enough,  that 
Herbert  came  to  leave  more  and  more  of  the  orator’s 
duties  to  his  assistant,  Herbert  Thorndike,  turning  his 
own  thoughts  toward  Cambridge  only  when  the  King  was 
there  •**■ 

One  wonder^  then,  why  Herbert  did  not  leave  the 

A 

University.  All  of  his  activities  were  now  centered 
around  the  court,  and  surely  it  would  have  been  a simple 
matter  for  the  King’s  favorite  to  turn  his  influential 
attachments  to  his  own  benefit.  Both  Palmer  and  Walton 
speak  of  his  oft-considered  urge  to  renounce  the  scholar’s 
life  entirely,  but  the  reasons  they  cite  for  the  poet’s 
inaction  seem  strangely  inadequate.  Let  us  examine 
their  treatment  of  the  problem  for  a moment. 

Somewhere  in  the  poem,  "Affliction,"  Herbert  says: 

Whereas  my  birth  and  spirit  rather  took 

The  way  that  takes  the  town; 2 

Palmer  claims  that  in  these  lines  the  poet  laments  that 

feeble  health  which  limited  him  to  a life  of  study, 

whereas  by  nature  he  inclined  toward  a "martial  career."5 

Such  an  interpretation  illustrates  the  danger  of  straining 

the  poem  to  fit  a preconceived  idea.  In  the  first  place, 

we  have  already  shown  that  the  motives  impelling  Herbert 

1 Ibid.,  p.  275. 

2 Palmer,  £p.  clt .,  IV,  p.  139. 

3 I,  P.  22. 
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toward  the  ministry  can  hardly  he  considered  as  compen- 
sation for  other  pursuits  in  which  he  found  himself  un- 
qualified, Derived  largely  through  the  influence  of 
his  mother,  his  earliest  resolutions  to  a life  of  piety 
expressed  the  highest  reaches  of  his  own  aspiration. 
Although  he  was  genuinely  stirred  by  other  secular 
ambitions  during  later  years,  there  are  no  grounds  for 
assuming  that  designs  of  a military  career  ever  possessed 
him.  Witness  the  lines  which  follow  those  quoted  above: 

Thou  didst  betray  me  to  a lingring  book. 

And  wrap  me  in  a gown. 

I was  entangled  in  a world  of  strife. 

Before  I had  the  power  to  change  my  life.l 

Herbert  thus  knew  himself  to  be  swayed  by  worldly  ap- 
probation and  was  undoubtedly  tempted  to  seek  higher 
honors.  At  the  same  time  he  sought  desperately  for  a 
focal  point  in  his  own  nature,  a locus  of  inward  co- 
herence which  would  prevent  him  from  squandering  his 
efforts  in  the  attractions  of  this  world.1  2 He  knew 
intimately  the  ways  of  learning,  honor,  and  pleasure. 

And  it  was  precisely  from  the  noisy  anarchy  of  these 
temptations  that  he  sought  liberation.  The  time  of  crisis 
was  fast  approaching. 

According  to  Walton,  Herbert  considered  leaving  the 
University  simply  because  his  health  was  impaired. 

1 IV*  P*  139. 

2 Edward  Dowden,  Puritan  and  Anglican;  Studies  in 
Literature,  (London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  and  Co., 
Ltd. , 1910),  p.  99. 
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Susceptible  to  consumption  and  fevers,  he  felt  these  to 

be  aggravated  rather  than  allayed  by  the  routine  of  study* 

Accordingly  his  reason  for  remaining  is  given  as  follows: 

But  his  Mother  would  by  no  means  allow  him 
to  leave  the  University,  or  to  travel;  and, 
though  he  inclin'd  very  much  to  both,  yet  he 
would  by  no  means  satisfie  his  own  desires 
at  so  dear  a rate,  as  to  prove  an  undutiful 
Son  to  so  affectionate  a Mother;  but  always 
did  submit  to  her  wisdom,1 

For  illustration  of  his  argument  Walton  refers  to  the 

same  poem  asPalmer*  The  verse  which  he  probably  had 

in  his  mind  at  the  time  reads: 

My  flesh  began  unto  my  soul  in  pain 

Sicknesses  cleave  my  bones; 

Consuming  agues  dwell  in  ev'ry  vein. 

And  tune  my  breath  to  grones. 

Sorrow  was  all  my  soul;  I scarce  beleeved. 

Till  grief  did  tell  me  roundly,  that  I lived.2 

But  the  critic  seems  victimized  by  the  word  used  fig- 
uratively as  the  title  of  the  poem--,,Affliction. M It 
is  inconceivable  that  Herbert's  mother  would  have  for- 
bidden her  son  release  from  physical  pain,  were  he 
actually  suffering.  Moreover,  the  poet  is  not  speaking 
merely  of  a physical  infirmity.  His  indecision  was 
hardly  between  undergoing  bodily  torture  for  the  sake 
of  learning  and  the  respite  which  he  might  derive  from 
travel.  Rather  it  represents  a conflict  within  the 
man  himself  between  desire  and  aspiration,  between  a 


1 Walton,  _0£.  cit . , p.  275. 

2 Palmer,  ojd.  cit.,  p.  137* 
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life  of  self-assertion,  motivated  by  self-esteem,  and 
the  Christian  ideal  of  self-sacrifice,  promoted  by  the 
love  of  God.  And  the  note  upon  which  the  poem  ends 
reflects  this  to  the  full* 

Ah  my  deare  God!  though  I am  clean  forgot. 

Let  me  not  love  thee,  if  I love  thee  not.l 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  poems  written 
throughout  the  Cambridge  period  reflect  this  conflict 
as  well  as  Herbert fs  recognition  of  it.  They  are  es- 
sentially poems  of  struggle,  in  which  the  poet  expresses 
his  unwavering  devotion  to  God,  but  at  the  same  time 
reveals  his  own  inability  to  act  in  accordance  with 
that  devotion.  That  mark  which  was  to  distinguish  the 
religious  verse  of  his  later  years—the  perfect  ordering 
of  the  will  in  spontaneous  obedience  to  God — had  not  yet 
appeared.  Indeed,  the  poet  here  often  seems  to  mistake 
the  zeal  of  pious  affection  for  a surrender  of  the  will. 

Hungrie  I was  and  had  no  meat. 

I did  conceit  a most  delicious  feast; 

I had  it  straight,  and  did  as  truly  eat 
As  ever  did  a welcome  guest. 


Faith  makes  me  any  thing,  or  all 
That  I beleeve  is  in  the  sacred  storie. 

And  where  sin  place th  me  in  Adam*s  fall. 

Faith  sets  me  higher  in  his  glorie. 

Realizing,  however,  that  he  has  been  living  but  from 

day  to  day,  drifting  with  the  fashionable  tide,  as  it 


Ibid.,  p.  141. 

2 "Faith,”  Ibid.,  p.  29. 


were,  he  laments  his  dilatoriness  and  cries  out  re- 

moresefully  to  his  God: 

Sweeten  at  length  this  hitter  howl 
Which  thou  hast  pour*d  into  my  soul* 

Thy  wormwood  turn  to  health,  windes  to  fair 
weather; 

For  if  thou  stay, 

I and  this  day. 

As  we  did  rise,  we  die  together* 


But  thou  wilt  sin  and  grief  destroy. 

That  so  the  broken  hones  may  joy. 

And  tune  together  in  a well-set  song. 

Full  of  his  praises 
Who  dead  men  raises 

Fractures  well  cur*d  make  us  more  strong. 1 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  although  Herbert  had  lost  none  of 
his  initial  vision,  he  had  become  slack  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  goal.  To  a certain  extent  he  offsets  the  possi- 
bility of  harsh  criticism  by  his  candid  admittance  of 
the  fact,  although  the  last  line  of  the  passage  above 
should  in  no  way  be  construed  as  an  intended  excuse 
or  justification*  With  that  deep-probing  candor  which 
characterizes  all  of  his  verse  Herbert  confronts  his 
own  irresolution  and  finds  himself  weak  before  irrecon- 
cilable claims.  The  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity 
in  contemplation  made  still  more  tormenting  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  impotence  in  action*  Paul  Elmer  More  has 
aptly  compared  him  at  this  stage  to  Hamlet,  in  whom 
the  "subtleties  of  the  imagination  overbalanced  the  will 
to  act. "1 2  Herbert,  overborn  by  circumstances  and  of 


1 "Repentance,"  ibid.,  p.  103 

2 More,  £2*  clt  * * p*  84 •' 
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increasingly  hesitant  mein,  seems  almost  to  he  awaiting 
a force  from  without,  which  will  stir  him  to  decisive 
action. 

Providentially,  then,  it  seems  in  retrospect,  two 
of  Herbert’s  most  powerful  friends  died.  These  were 
Lodowick,  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  James,  Marquess  of  Ham- 
ilton; and  they  were  followed  in  1625  by  King  James 
himself .1  As  a result,  the  poet’s  courtly  hopes  began 
to  diminish  on  the  very  threshold  of  attainment.  In 
1626  Laud’s  opponent.  Bishop  Williams  of  Lincoln,  ap- 
pointed Herbert  lay  Prebendary  of  the  parish  of  Leighton, 

a little  village  located  about  ten  miles  from  Huntington.1 2 
The  appointment  had  been  apparently  granted  in  the  same 
token  as  had  the  earlier  sinecure  at  Whitford.  Leighton 
Church  was  in  ruins;  for  twenty  years  the  parishioners 
had  been  unable  to  meet  and  participate  in  public  wor- 
ship.3 Accordingly,  the  pastor  might  normally  expect 
to  receive  the  stipend  which  the  appointment  yielded 
without  performing  any  duties.  But  Herbert  accepted 
his  charge  with  an  unusually  zealous  spirit  and  immed- 
iately set  out  upon  the  project  of  rehabilitating  the 
church.  At  first  his  mother  attempted  to  dissuade  him 
from  an  undertaking  so  arduous,  as  she  felt  that  it 
might  further  endanger  his  rapidly  failing  health. 

1 Walton,  cit « » P*  276. 

2 Palmer,  ££.  cit . , I,  p.  35. 

3 Walton,  cit . , p.  278. 
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Once  convinced  of  his  sincerity  and  integrity  of  pur- 
pose, however,  she  subscribed  as  one  of  his  benefactors 
and  successfully  solicited  funds  from  several  of  her 
friends  in  behalf  of  the  project.^  Two  of  these,  Arthur 
Woodnot  and  Nicholas  Ferrar,  subsequently  became  inti- 
mate friends  with  Herbert,  the  latter  exercising  a pro- 
found influence  over  the  poet's  later  life. 

In  1627,  one  year  after  the  Leighton  reconstruction 
was  begun.  Lady  Magdalen  died. 

The  only  human  being  who  ever  perceptibly 
swayed  his  life  was  removed;  but  her  remem- 
bered influence  proved  quite  as  compulsive 
as  her  imperious  presence. 2 

Palmer  rightly  judges  this  to  be  the  period  of  Herbert's 
gravest  crisis.  She  who  had  strengthened  his  resolution 
through  seasons  of  doubt  was  gone.  His  own  prospects 
of  court  preferment  were  vanishing  by  the  day  and  on  his 
hands  lay  the  unfinished  task  of  rebuilding  Leighton  Church. 
Cast  mentally  adrift  and  in  severely  weakened  physical 
condition,  Herbert  immediately  resigned  the  oratorship. 
Perhaps,  as  More  suggests,  it  was  at  this  time  that  he 
wrote  "Mortification."  Although  there  is  nothing  overtly 
relating  to  Lady  Magdalen's  death,  the  lines  are  very 
close  in  their  emphasis  to  the  sermon  preached  by  Donne  at 
her  funeral. 3 

1 Ibid. , ~p.  279. 

2 Palmer,  o £.  cit .,  p.  36. 

3 More,  ££.  cit.,  p.  83. 
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How  soon  doth  man  decay! 

When  clothes  are  taken  from  a chest  of  sweets 
To  swaddle  Infants,  whose  young  breath 
Scarce  knows  the  way. 

Those  clouts  are  little  winding  sheets 
Which  do  consign  and  send  them  unto  death. ^ 

Tormented  as  he  already  was  by  his  own  failure  to  heed 

the  summons  she  had  so  early  laid  upon  him,  Herbert 

met  his  mother* s death  with  impassioned  grief: 

Ah,  Mother!  where  is  Grief’s  full-flowing  fount? 
What  drops  my  sorrow  ever  can  recount? 

Dry,  to  my  tears,  seems  Thames  that  murmurs  by. 
Myself  for  all  thy  virtues  all  too  dry. 


Now,  motherless,  to  Pate  and  storms  I bow. 

Tottering  and  wavering  like  a billow  now. 

Thou  art  my  root,  a rock  most  firm  to  me; 

Like  limpet  to  the  crags  I cling  to  thee. 

Not  thy  thread  only  have  the  Pates  unspun, 

I also  by  thy  death  appear  undone; ...2 

Unsettled  in  mind  and  body,  Herbert  spent  the  next 

three  years  in  solitary  retirement.  His  struggle  had 

now  reached  the  stages  of  a spiritual  conflict.  Warren 

points  out  that  it  was  scarcely  one  of  the  flesh  versus 

the  spirit,  for  Herbert  had  not,  as  Donne,  undergone  an 

actual  period  of  irregular  passions.  It  was  rather  na 

struggle  of  pride — in  his  ancestry,  his  learning,  his 

wit,  his  elegance — against  Christian  humility. f,3 

But  the  season  of  indecision  yet  prolonged  itself. 

Again  Herbert  seemed  to  be  awaiting  an  exterior  prod, 
some  outside  stimulant  which  would  solve  his  problem  just 


1 Palmer,  0£.  cit.,  IV,  p.  55. 

p 

"Parentalia, n Grosart,  _0£*  cit « » PP*  57,  76. 
^ Warren,  op.  cit . , p.  254. 
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as  his  mother's  death  had  brought  him  to  a recognition 
of  it.  The  poems  written  during  this  period  of  tremen- 
dous inner  crisis  record  the  persistent  and  opposing 
forces  which  have  so  long  beset  the  patient. 

Yet,  for  I threatned  oft  the  siege  to  raise. 

Not  s impring  all  mine  age, 

Thou  often  didst  with  Academick  praise 
Melt  and  dissolve  my  rage. 

I took  thy  sweetned  pill  till  I came  neare; 

I could  not  go  away, nor  persevere. ^ 

What  an  extraordinarily  searching  piece  of  self-analysis 
is  this  last  line!  Herbert  here  understands  himself 
almost  too  well.  As  this  issue  is  clearly  drawn  between 
a natural  taste  for  social  elegance,  prompted  by  secular 
ambition,  and  the  love  of  God,  the  embodiment  of  which 
is  the  priesthood,  so  the  poet  knows  them  to  be  basically 
incompatible.  Yet  he  never  seems  to  have  doubted  which 


of  the  two  would  eventually  conquer  the  other.  His  is 
simply  the  besetting  sin  of  delay;  at  any  given  moment 


he  finds  excuses  for  postponing  the  great  act.  As  in 
Carlyle's  essay  on  Coleridge: 


For  pain,  danger,  difficulty,  steady  slaving 
toil,  and  other  highly  disagreeable  behests 
of  destiny,  shall  in  no  wise  be  shirked  by 
any  brightest  mortal  that  will  approve  him- 
self loyal  to  his  mission  in  this  world;  nay, 
precisely  the  higher  he  is,  the  deeper  will 
be  the  disagreeableness,  and  the  detestability 
to  flesh  and  blood,  of  the  tasks  laid  on  him, 
and  the  heavier  too,  and  more  tragic,  his  pen- 
alties, if  he  neglect  them...^ 


1 "Affliction,"  Palmer,  a£.  cit.,  IV,  p.  139. 

2 Thomas  Carlyle,  "Coleridge,0  British  Poetry  and 
Prose,  ed.  Paul  R.  Lieder,  Robert  M.  Lovett,  Robert  K. 

Root  (New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1938),  II,  p.  404. 
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So  it  was  with  Herbert.  Despite  the  injunction  of  "The 
Church- Po rch : ” 

When  thou  dost  purpose  ought,  (within  thy  power,) 

Be  sure  to  doe  it,  though  it  be  but  small. 
Constancy  knits  the  bones  and  makes  us  stowre 
When  wanton  pleasures  becken  us  to  thrall, 1 

his  own  life  threatened  continually  to  become  one  of 
unfulfilled  purposes.  Hence  we  see  an  almost  enormous 
intellectual  activity  and  resolution  matched  by  a pro- 
portionate aversion  to  real  action. 

In  1629,  however,  with  characteristic  impulsiveness, 
Herbert  met  and  married  Jane  Danvers,  a relative  of  the 
Earl  of  Danby,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted 
through  his  mother’s  second  husband. 2 it  is  said  that 
the  marriage  occurred  three  days  after  the  couple’s 
first  meeting.  Herbert’s  own  impetuous  temperament  would 
seem  to  lend  authenticity  to  this  fact.  As  to  how  he 
reconciled  this  act  with  his  earlier  denunciation  of 
earthly  love  Herbert  never  fully  disclosed.  In  the 
Country  Parson,  however,  we  find  what  may  be  judged  a 
partial  answer  to  the  paradox  enjoined  by  his  hasty 
marriage  as  contrasted  with  his  many  strictures  against 
womankind.  Alas,  that  it  strikes  one  with  such  a 
weakly  expedient  ring: 

The  Country  Parson  considering  that  virgin- 
ity is  a higher  state  than  Matrimony,  and 
that  the  Ministry  requires  the  best  and 


* Palmer,  op.  clt Ill,  p.  27. 
2 Walton,  ££.  cit .,  p.  285. 
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highest  things,  is  rather  unmarryed  then 
marryed.  But  yet  as  the  temper  of  his 
hody  may  he,  or  as  the  temper  of  his 
Parish  may  he,  where  he  may  have  occasion 
to  converse  with  women  and  that  among  sus- 
picious men,  and  other  like  circumstances 
considered,  he  is  rather  married  then  un- 
married.! 

There  seems,  however,  hut  little  question  that 

Herbert  had  hy  this  time  determined  to  make  an  end  of 

his  hesitation.  The  poems  written  immediately  prior 

to  and  following  his  marriage  indicate  a finality  of 

decision  hitherto  foreign  to  his  verse.  For  example, 

in  "The  Pearl,"  he  addresses  God,  saying  that  he  is 

now  prepared  to  resign  Learning,  Honor,  and  Pleasure, — 

whose  full  purport  he  knows: 

I know  all  these  and  have  them  in  my  hand; 

Therefore  not  sealed  hut  with  open  eyes 
I file  to  thee,  and  fully  understand 

Both  the  main  sale  and  the  commodities ; 

And  at  what  rate  and  price  I have  thy  love. 

With  all  the  circumstances  that  may  move. 

Yet  through  the  labyrinths,  not  my  groveling  wit. 
But  thy  silk  twist  let  down  from  heav’n  to  me 
Did  both  conduct  and  teach  me  how  by  it 
To  climbe  to  thee.2 

In  his  work.  The  Cavalier  Poets:  Their  Lives,  Their 
Day,  and  Their  Poetry,  Carl  Holliday  has  remarked  that 
during  the  period  of  hesitation  and  immediately  following 
his  decision  to  take  holy  orders,  Herbert  "seemed  to  be 
blindly  following  what  he  considered  God’s  will..."3 


1 Palmer,  op.  clt.,  II,  p.  37. 

2 Ibid.*  IV,  p.  179. 

3 Carl  Holliday,  The  Cavalier  Poets:  Their  Lives, 
Their  Day,  and  Their  Poetry  (New  York:  The  Neale  Publish- 


ing Company,  1911),  p.  67. 
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In  light  of  the  breadth  of  religious  understanding  con- 
tained in  the  poem  cited  above,  such  a judgment  strikes 
one  as  singularly  narrow  and  uncritical.  In  the  poem 
entitled  "Frailtie,"  Herbert  again  confesses  the  attrac- 
tion which  both  the  world  and  the  priesthood  have  held 
for  him.  Yet  he  clearly  perceives  that  without  eternal 
vigilance  the  latter,  which  he  has  loved  since  childhood, 
may  be  expelled  by  the  former,  which  he  inwardly  disdains. 

Lord,  in  my  silence  how  do  I despise 

What  upon  trust 

Is  styled  honour,  riches , or  fair  eyes , 

But  is  fair  dust! 

I surname  them  guilded  clay, 

Deare  earth,  fine  grasse  or  hay. 

In  all,  I think  my  foot  doth  ever  tread 

Upon  their  head. 


0,  brook  not  this,  lest  if  whateven  now 

My  foot  did  tread. 

Affront  those  j oyes  where  with  thou  didst 

endow 

And  long  since  wed 
My  poore  soul,  ev'n  sick  of  love. 

It  may  a Babel  prove 
Commodious  to  conquer  heav'n  and  thee 

Planted  in  me.l 

But  it  is  with  the  poem,  •'Obedience,"  that  we  may 

perceive  the  formal  ending  to  Herbert's  long-deferred 

hesitancy  to  enter  the  priesthood: 

My  God,  if  writings  may 
Convey  a Lordship  any  way 
Whither  the  buyer  and  the  seller  please. 

Let  it  not  thee  displease 
If  this  poore  paper  do  as  much  as  they. 


1 


Palmer,  ojd.  cit . , p.  155 


On  it  my  heart  doth  bleed 
As  many  lines  as  there  doth  need 
To  passe  it  self  and  all  it  hath  to  thee; 

To  which  I do  agree. 

And  here  present  it  as  my  speciall  deed. 

If  that  hereafter  Pleasure 

Cavill,  and  claim  her  part  and  measure. 

As  if  this  passed  with  a reservation. 

Or  some  such  words  in  fashion, 

I here  exclude  the  wrangler  from  thy  treasure 

l 

When,  in  1650,  the  rectory  of  Fuggleston-Cum-Bemerton 

became  vacant,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  interceded  in  his 

kinsman's  behalf  and  the  King  was  induced  to  offer  the 

parsonage  to  George  Herbert.1 2  Returning  to  London,  the 

latter  informed  a friend  of  his  resolution  to  accept 

the  charge  and  was  met  with  vehement  objections.  The 

friend  endeavored  to  dissuade  Herbert  on  the  grounds  that 

the  priesthood  represented  far  too  mean  an  employment 

for  one  of  such  superior  attainments  and  abilities.  His 

choice  was  indicted  as  an  insult  to  his  birth  and  station. 

In  answering  this  accusation  of  the  world  and  in  resisting 

what  had  been  to  this  time  an  inimical  temptation,  Herbert 

revealed  the  strength  of  his  own  choice: 

It  hath  been  formerly  judged  that  the  Domestick 
Servants  of  the  King  of  Heaven,  should  be  of  the 
noblest  Families  on  Earth:  and,  though  the  Iniq- 
uity of  the  late  Times  have  made  Clergy-men 
meanly  valued,  and  the  sacred  name  of  Priest 
contemptible;  yet  I will  labor  to  make  it  hon- 
ourable, by  consecrating  all  my  learning  and 
all  my  poor  abilities,  to  advance  the  glory 
of  that  God  that  gave  them;  knowing,  that  I can 


1 Ibid.,  P*  181. 

2 Walton,  cit . , p.  285. 
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never  do  too  much  for  him,  that  hath  done 
so  much  for  me,  as  to  make  me  a Christian. 
And  I will  labour  to  be  like  my  Saviour,  by 
making  Humility  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  all 
men,  and  by  following  the  merciful  and  meek 
example  of  my  dear  Jesus. ^ 


On  April  26,  1630,  five  months  before  he  was  or- 
dained priest,  Herbert  was  inducted  into  the  parsonage 
of  Bemerton  by  John  Danvers,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and, 
ironically  enough,  a leader  of  the  Puritan  party.  Fol- 
lowing the  induction  he  was  shut  in  the  church  alone 
in  order  that  he  might  toll  the  bell,  according  to  the 
ecclesiastical  law  of  the  times.  So  long  did  he  remain 
that  his  friend,  Arthur  Woodnot,  finally  entered  the 
chapel  and  there  discovered  Herbert  prostrate  on  the 
ground  before  the  altar.^  That  same  night  he  disclosed 
to  Woodnot  the  vow  which  he  had  taken  unto  himself  be- 


fore the  altar  that  afternoon: 


I now  look  back  upon  my  aspiring  thoughts, 
and  think  myself  more  happy  than  if  I had 
attain* d when  then  I so  ambitiously  thirsted 
for:  And,  I can  now  behold  the  Court  with  an 
impartial  Eye,  and  plainly,  that  it  is  made 
up  of  Fraud,  and  Titles,  and  Flattery,  and 
many  other  such  empty,  imaginary  painted 
Pleasures:  Pleasures,  that  are  so  empty  as 
not  to  satisfy  when  they  are  enjoy*d;  but 
in  God  and  his  service,  is  a fulness  of  all 
joy  and  pleasure,  and  no  satiety:  And  I will 
now  use  all  my  endeavours  to  bring  my  Rela- 
tions and  Dependents  to  a love  and  relyance 
on  him,  who  never  fails  those  who  trust  him. 
But  above  all,  I will  be  sure  to  live  well, 
because  the  vertuous  life  of  a Clergyman,  is 


1 Cited  in  ibid.,  p.  277. 

2 P*  289. 
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the  most  powerful  eloquence  to  perswade 
all  that  see  it,  to  reverence  and  love, 
and  at  least,  to  desire  to  live  like  him. 

And  this  I will  do,  because  I know  we  live 
in  an  Age  that  hath  more  need  of  good  ex- 
amples, than  precepts 

Such  a pronouncement  reveals  the  exalted  solemnity 
with  which  Herbert  undertook  his  responsibility.  And 
yet  there  is  a straightforward  simplicity  about  his 
resolve.  He  knows  what  he  has  renounced  just  as  surely 
as  he  knows  what  he  accepts.  Born  of  high  family  and 
equipped  by  nature  and  talent  to  bask  in  that  society 
where  policy  of  mind  and  bearing  were  alone  esteemed, 
and  having,  moreover,  experienced  something  of  the  life 
of  a courtier,  he  now  forsook  all  in  response  to  the 
voice  of  his  higher  self.* 2 

Such,  then,  was  the  pattern  of  George  Herbert* s 
life  during  the  years  extending  from  his  entrance  to 
Cambridge  and  his  acceptance  of  the  canonical  cloak. 

They  were  years  (to  borrow  Professor  Palmer* s illuminating 
phrase)  fraught  with  "precipitancy  and  irresolution,"3 
and  not,  as  Walton* s idyllic  chronicle  would  lead  us  to 
believe,  one  steady  progress  toward  sanctity.  Herbert 
had  very  early  resolved  to  be  a poet  and  a priest.  The 
first  of  these  vocations  he  had  sturdily  commenced  and 

^ Ibid. , pp.  289-290. 

2 George  Macdonald,  cited  in  W.  H.  D.  Adams,  Great 
English  Churchmen,  (London:  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  1879),  pp.  278-279. 

3 Palmer,  j0£.  cit . , I,  p.  61. 
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yet  he  shallied  in  his  pursuit  of  the  other.  It  was 
not  so  much  a matter  of  wilful  evasion,  as  Palmer  is 
prone  to  hintj^  hut  the  consummation  of  this  inner 
tendency  was  unquestionably  blocked  by  several  factors. 
Before  entering  upon  our  concluding  analysis  of  the  re- 
maining three  years  of  the  poet*s  life  and  work,  it 
will  be  profitable  to  review  these  briefly  and  in 
order. 

First,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  many  ways 
the  traits  of  the  man  himself  constituted  an  obstructive 
force  to  the  achievement  of  his  ideal.  Throughout  his 
life  Herbert  never  disparaged  his  own  endowments ,2  De- 
spite the  many  professions  of  docility  in  his  verse, 
he  had  not  always  been  so  disciplined  in  Christian 
humility  as  his  later  manner  at  Berne rton  might  suggest. 
The  theological  controversies  in  which  he  had  engaged 
at  Westminster  point  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  given 
to  assumptions  of  false  modesty.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
later  verse  contains  recollections  of  his  youth.  In 
the  opening  lines  of  ’’The  Answer”  we  find: 

My  comforts  drop  and  melt  away  like  snow, 

I shake  my  head,  and  all  the  thoughts  and  ends. 

Which  my  fierce  youth  did  bandie,  fall  and  flow 
Like  leaves  about  rae,.,^ 

V 

Impetuous,  he  had  followed  his  inclinations  as  they 

1 I£id*>  P*  34. 

2 Grosart,  ££.  cit . , p.  xxxviii. 

3 Palmer,  jdjd.  cit.,  IV,  p.  147. 
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corresponded  with  his  abilities.  Eut  his  pride  was 
something  akin  to  that  later  held  by  Milton— pure, 
watchful,  and  noble.  Prom  it  he  derived  habits  of 
deep  self-communion,  habits  which  were  to  go  far  in 
providing  him  with  the  materials  from  which  he  was 
afterwards  to  build  up  the  majestic  structure  of  "The 
Temple."^-  Owing  to  the  nature  of  this  pride,  Herbert 
never  failed  to  acknowledge  the  inadequacy  between  what 
he  himself  was  and  what  he  might  be.  In  comparison 
with  others  he  never  depreciated  his  own  talents;  yet 
he  always  saw  himself  as  inferior  to  his  ideal. 

The  ultimate  harmonization  of  these  traits,  however 
was.  to  await  the  onset  of  the  last  three  years  of  Her- 
bert’s life.  He  knew  the  calling  for  which  he  was 
most  qualified  and  lamented  his  own  failure  to  follow 
it  consistently.  Palmer,  in  discussing  this  tendency, 
asserts  that  Herbert’s  mind  moved  instinctively  to  "the 
easy  course."* 2  This  criticism  seems  unduly  narrow.  It 
is  true:  Herbert  for  a long  time  nourished  dreams  of 
political  and  social  eminence,  and,  as  a result,  found 
himself  powerless  to  carry  out  the  convictions  of  his 
religious  soul.  But  his  waywardness  did  not  arise  out 
of  an  instinctive  tendency  to  indolence;  he  was  instead 
made  irresolute  by  seemingly  irreconcilable  claims  upon 

^ George  Gilfillan,  Introduction  to  The  Poetical 
Works  of  George  Herbert,  ed.  Charles  C.  Clarke  (Edinburgh 
James  Nichol,  1866),  p.  viii. 

2 Palmer,  op.  cit.,  I,  p#  63. 
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his  personality,  both  of  which  he  endeavored  to  heed, 
but  which  his  uncompromising  conscience  refused  to  house* 
This  brings  us  at  once  to  a recognition  of  the 
second  factor  contributing  to  Herbert's  delay,  namely, 
the  character  of  the  times.  In  his  efforts  to  equalize 
the  desire  for  self-expression  with  a call  to  self-sac- 
rifice, Herbert  is  not  one,  but  the  fit  double  of  other 
men  of  his  century.  To  take  but  a single  example:  Warren 
has  graphically  outlined  the  similarity  between  the 
pattern  of  Herbert's  life  with  that  of  Donne.  Both  of 
these  men  were  struck  with  a youthful  devotion  to  divinity. 
Each  permitted  that  devotion  to  be  smothered  by  secular 
aims,  eventually  entering  into  sacred  paths  only  at  the 
frustration  of  their  worldly  ambitions. 

Yet,  like  a Becket,  who,  from  being  King 
Henry's  merry  companion,  turned  his  eccles- 
iastical judge  and  foe,  both  these  courtier 
poets  proved  capable  of  rigorous  distinction; 
and,  having  made  their  decisions,  they  did 
not  look  back.  Their  subsequent  years  of 
piety  and  self-mortification  demonstrated 
the  sincerity  of  their  resolves. 1 

There  was  in  Herbert  something  of  the  man  of  the  Renais- 
sance, something  of  the  poet,  Spenser,  the  paradox  of 
whose  life  was  that  he  knew  the  ephemeral  vanity  of 
court  life  and  yet  strove  all  his  life  to  become  a 
courtier. ^ As  a figure  of  the  later  Renaissance,  Her- 
bert might  be  said  to  have  been  haunted  by  the  hobgoblin 

^ Warren,  jdjd.  cit .,  p.  255. 

2 Professor  George  M.  Sneath,  class  lecture  (Boston 
University),  1941. 
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of  versatility.  Gifted  with  rare  and  unusual  talents, 
his  personality  responded  to  a multitude  of  calls— 
pure  scholarship,  politics,  art,  religion — and  for  a 
time  it  appeared  that  he  was  destined  to  meet  all  im- 
perfectly. In  one  of  his  most  angular  and  intense 
poems  Herbert  describes  his  earlier  desire  to  cast  off 
all  restrictions,  to  give  full  license  to  all  the  powers 
of  his  personality.  Dramatically,  he  expounds  his  im- 
patience with  whatever  thwarts  his  natural  urges.  Then, 
at  the  very  pitch  of  his  tempestuous  cries,  he  is  ar- 
rested by  the  divine  call: 

But  as  I rav*d  and  grew  more  fierce  and  wilde 

At  every  word. 

Me  thoughts  I heard  one  calling,  Childe: 

And  I reply1 2 d.  My  Lord.l 

A similar  thought  occurs  in  "A  True  Hymne:" 

Whereas  if  th*  heart  be  moved. 

Although  the  verse  be  somewhat  scant, 

God  doth  supplie  the  want • 

As  when  th'  heart  sayes  (sighing  to  be  approved] 

0,  could  I love!  and  stops:  God  writeth.  Loved. £ 

In  both  of  these  works  raving  is  seen  as  no  accomplish- 
ment. Directionless,  the  poet  cries  out  for  satisfac- 
tion of  his  desires  until,  in  the  heat  of  his  contention, 
he  realizes  that  there  is  no  freedom  apart  from  God. 
Hitherto  he  has  been  the  victim  of  a licensed  spirit 
and  its  capricious  whims.  He  has  been  guided  solely 

1 "The  Collar,"  Palmer,  op.  cit . , V,  pp.  212-213. 

2 P*  27. 


by  circumstances,  by  the  temptations  to  fame  and  luxury* 
Amid  such  conflicting  appetites  the  inevitable  end  is 
disintegration  and  dismemberment  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  human  personality*  Nor  is  this  all:  self -exaltation 
is,  as  revealed  in  the  sententious  wisdom  of  "The  Church- 
Porch,”  alienation  from  God: 

Frailtie  gets  pardon  by  submissiveness; 

But  he  that  boasts,  shuts  that  out  of  his  storie. 

He  makes  flat  warre  with  God,  and  doth  defie 
With  his  poore  clod  of  earth  the  spacious  sky*1 

Thus  it  was  that  Herbert  eventually  turned  his  back 
upon  the  Renaissance,  seeing  that  real  freedom  is  found 
only  through  submission  to  the  will  of  God*  Self-realiza 
tion,  the  actualization  of  all  the  powers  of  human  person 
ality  springs  out  of  self-discipline*  Self-interest  is 
thus  a limitation  to  man’s  freedom,  his  freedom  to  know 
the  right  and  to  do  it*  Real  freedom  presupposes  a 
liberation  from  the  demands  of  the  self  and  an  aspiring 
toward  the  Greater-than-the-self , which  is  known  as  par- 
ticipation in  the  love  of  God. 

For  a fuller  examination  of  Herbert’s  whole  meaning 
we  shall  have  to  await  consideration  of  the  poems  of 
the  last  years.  Suffice  it  here  to  emphasize  the  chaotic 
situation  in  which  he  found  himself  before  that  time* 
Living  in  an  age  of  extreme  intellectual  exuberance,  a 
"period  of  introspection,  where  each  man  was  prone  to 


1 Ibid.,  Ill,  p.  21 
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insist  on  the  importance  of  whatever  was  his  own,"-'- 
hert  found  it  difficult  to  separate  himself  from  the 
individualistic  prepossessions  of  his  time.  Seeking 
always  God,  he  was  delayed  by  what  he  conceived  to  be 

4 

other  modes  of  reaching  his  ideal.  Finding  these  in- 
compatible, he  was  at  last  driven  to  what  he  probably 
always  he  knew  he  would  eventually  embrace,  the  priest- 
hood. 

Besides  his  own  temperament  and  the  demands  which 
this  versatile  era  laid  upon  him,  Herbert  had  also  to 
contend  with  the  dissuasion  of  friends  who  felt  that 
the  priesthood  was  a calling  not  altogether  suitable 
for  a gentleman  of  his  birth  and  standing.  In  meeting 
this  objection,  as  we  have  noted  previously,  he  accepted 
the  fact  that  his  chosen  vocation  was  meanly  regarded, 
hoping  only  that  the  power  might  be  given  him  to  re- 
vitalize, in  a measure,  its  decadent  spirit. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  several  factors  which  delayed 
Herbert  from  finally  realizing  the  goal  which  he  had 
so  early  set  for  himself,  we  now  enter  upon  a considera- 
tion of  the  last  three  years  of  the  poet*s  life,  in 
which,  as  Grosart  has  so  beautifully  stated,  he  "remained 
an  example  and  a trophy  of  the  transforming  grace  of  God."1 2 
We  are  helped  to  an  appreciation  of  these  years  if  we 

1 Ibid.,  I,  p. 

2 Grosart,  0£.  cit . , xliii. 
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keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  expression  of  a man's 

deepest  nature  cannot  always  he  measured  by  duration, 

but  by  essential  significance That  Herbert  was  to 

live  barely  three  years  after  his  entrance  to  the 

priesthood  seems  singularly  unfortunate,  especially 

in  light  of  the  prolonged  backsliding  and  digressions 

that  characterized  his  pursuit  previous  to  this  time* 

But,  as  it  will  he  seen,  the  years  at  Bemerton  were 

ones  of  such  singular  beauty  and  simplicty  that  one 

feels  justified  in  asserting  that  they  more  than  offset 

the  stigma  of  the  poet's  earlier  slackness*  As  A*  G. 

Hyde  has  said  in  concluding  his  work: 

His  (Herbert's)  character,  as  presented  by 
his  more  intimate  writings,  is  that  of  a 
man  of  strong  intellect  and  high  ambitions, 
by  no  means  unworldly  or  without  human  pas- 
sions, perfected  and  humanised  by  disappoint- 
ment and  suffering,  and  self- subjection* 

With  him  the  note  of  conflict,  of  perpetual 
warfare  against  natural  bias  and  inclination 
is  everywhere  present;  he  is  the  most  mili- 
tant, if  not  the  most  combative  of  saints. 

And  herein  lies  the  seeming  paradox  of  the 
association  of  his  name  with  things  of  beauty, 
rest,  and  peace—  ...It  is,  however,  the 
familiar  paradox  of  the  natural  world*. • 

What  seems  to  us  an  inert,  effortless  calm, 
is  really  the  resultant  of  a thousand  active 
forces ;•*• the  peace  of  our  fields,  in  more 
senses  than  one,  is  the  outcome  of  "battles 
long  ago."1 2 


1 More,  £2*  clt p.  86. 

2 A*  G.  Hyde,  George  Herbert  and  His  Times  (London 
Methuen  and  Company,  1906),  p.  313* 
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CHAPTER  III 


FULFILLMENT 


We  come  now  to  a consideration  of  the  Bemerton 
period,  extending  from  1630  to  1633.  These  were  the 
last  years  of  Herbert !s  life;  and  they  mark,  to  a very 
high  degree,  the  fulfillment  of  that  task  which  the 
poet  had  so  early  set  for  himself.  The  bridge  between 
contemplation  and  action  had  at  length  been  spanned. 
Behind  lay  seasons  of  anguish,  torment,  and  doubt; 
ahead  there  beckoned  the  mission  to  which  he  had, 
nevertheless,  inexorably  been  drawn.  Henceforth  his 
sole  energy  would  be  given  to  the  manifestation  of 
God!s  will  in  connection  with  his  duties  as  priest. 
Upon  assumption  of  these  duties  Herbert  seems  immed- 
iately to  have  felt  a joyful  sense  of  attainment: 

Come,  my  Joy,  my  Love,  my  Heart: 

Such  a Joy  as  none  can  move. 

Such  a Love  as  none  can  part. 

Such  a Heart  as  joyes  in  love.1 

Directly  counter  to  the  mood  presented  in  these  lines. 

Palmer  asserts: 

Cut  off  as  he  now  largely  was  from  the  com- 
panionship to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
and  with  little  opportunity  for  other  forms 
of  outward  action,  his  energies  turned  with- 
in. Things  of  the  mind  claimed  him  with  an 
absorption  to  which  hitherto  he  had  been  a 
stranger.  With  unwonted  persistence  he  now 


1 t. 


The  Call,”  Palmer,  ££•  clt . , V,  p.  9 
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pursued  three  lines  of*  ideal  construction, 

— music,  writing,  and  the  services  of  the 
church, — and  in  them  obtained  a needed  re- 
lief from  isolation,  loneliness,  and  disap- 
pointed hopes .1 

A criticism  more  unjust  than  this  would  he  hard  to  fancy. 
In  the  first  place,  Herbert  had  never  been  a stranger 
to  "things  of  the  mind,"  ambiguous  though  this  phrase 
may  be.  We  have  seen  that,  as  a youth,  scholarly  dis- 
putes never  failed  to  engage  his  interest  and  activity. 
During  the  years  spent  in  connection  with  the  court  he 
had  secured  wide  respect  as  a man  of  learning.  Nor  was 
it  simply  matters  of  the  mind  in  general  that  engrossed 
his  interest.  The  intensely  personal  character  of  all 
his  verse  attests  his  predilection  for  introspection. 
Beneath  all  else  he  sought  the  disposition  of  his  own 
mind,  and  by  so  seeking,  hoped  to  exercise  a measure 
of  control  over  its  workings.  This  is  what  we  might 
call  the  introvert ive  (in  so  far  as  the  word  may  be  di- 
vorced from  the  opprobrious  sense  with  which  it  has 
been  grafted)  vigilance  of  Herberts  poetry. 

In  the  second  place,  one  wonders  how  Palmer  can 
possibly  view  Herbert’s  period  of  consecration  as  but 
a nursing  of  frustrated  ambitions.  Were  this  the  case, 
then  the  critic’s  own  term,  "consecration,”  is  ill-chosen 
and  certainly  incompatible  with  his  observation  cited 


1 Ibid.,  I,  p.  41 
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above.  Under  the  latter  interpretation  the  period  be- 
comes rather  one  of  compensation,  and  if  one  is  to  accept 
Palmer's  prejudice,  a poor  one  at  that.  In  the  process 
of  his  own  pulverizing  analysis  the  critic  seems  here 
to  have  brushed  aside  the  significance  of  Herbert's 
personality  as  a whole.  This  has  been  hastened  in  great 
part  by  the  persistence  with  which  he  has  reared  transient 
and  vacillating  moods  into  antitheses  of  character.1 2 * * 
For  example,  in  his  Autobiography,  Herbert's  brother. 

Lord  Cherbury,  speaks  of  the  poet  as : 


...most  holy  and  exemplary,  in  so  much 
that  about  Salisbury  where  he  lived  bene- 
ficed  for  many  years,  he  was  little  less 
than  sainted. ^ 


Totally  ignoring  the  character  by  which  Herbert  was  evi- 
dently known  to  his  age.  Palmer  scornfully  replies  that. 

Nobody  can  read  the  stormy  poems... and  find 
the  epithet  appropriate  which  has  been  con- 
nected with  his  name  by  loose  admirers  in 
his  and  our  age.  Herbert  is  not  holy.5 

Such  an  indictment  demands  careful  justification.  If 

it  does  not  ring  true,  then  there  is  all  the  more  reason 

for  voicing  one's  objections. 

First,  it  is  hard  to  discover  sufficient  reason 

for  looking  upon  the  Bemerton  years  as  simply  a disconsolate 

respite  from  disappointed  desires.  It  cannot  be  denied 


1 More,  ££•  clt .,  pp.  66-67. 

2 Edward  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  The  Life  of  Edward 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  (London:  Printed  for  J.  Dodsley, 

in  Pail-mall,  1770 ),  pp.  12-13. 

5 Palmer,  _0£.  cit . , V,  pp.  173-174. 
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that  in  former  years  Herbert* s natural  instincts  led 
him  to  seek  preferment  in  apparently  worldly  things* 

It  is  further  admitted  that  often  he  endeavored  to  con- 
vince himself  that  he  was  merely  making  a preparation 
for  his  heavenly  vocation;  and  this  might,  at  times, 
have  been  subject  to  questions  of  rationalization* 

Even  here,  however,  one  fails  to  find  grounds  for 
seriously  doubting  the  man's  integrity,  much  less  con- 
demning him  utterly*  With  the  beginning  of  the  Bemerton 
period,  however,  he  banishes  such  practices  altogether, 
deliberately  viewing  his  past  life  with  contempt  and 
self -remonstrance,  asking  only  that  his  present  devotion 
be  strong  enough  to  offset  that  which  has  gone  before: 

Then  came  brave  Glorie  puffing  by 
In  silks  that  whistled,  who  but  he? 

He  scarce  allow'd  me  half  an  eie. 

But  thou  shalt  answer.  Lord,  for  me* 

Then  came  quick  Wit  and  Conversation, 

And  he  would  needs  a comfort  be. 

And,  to  be  short,  make  an  oration. 

But  thou  shalt  answer.  Lord,  for  me* 

Yet  when  the  houre  of  thy  design 

To  answer  these  fine  things  shall  come. 

Speak  not  at  large,  I am  thine; 

And  then  they  have  their  answer  home.3- 

During  these  years  Herbert  gave  himself  unreservedly 
to  the  duties  of  his  office*  With  characteristic  ingen- 
uity he  developed  the  English  Church  ritual  into  a thing 
of  unprecedented  poetic  beauty.  His  entire  service  was 


1 it 


The  Quip,"  Ibid. * p*  35* 


on  the  basis  of  what  he  judged  to  be  the  needs  of  the 

individual  soul.  Nor  did  he  eliminate  himself  from 

what  he  might  prescribe  to  others.  The  Country  Parson, 

a manual  of  conduct  written  during  this  time,  points 

conclusively  to  Herberts  conviction  that  before  heavenly 

doctrine  can  affect  those  who  would  listen,  it  must 

appear  in  the  life  of  him  who  would  presume  to  preach. 

The  Countrey  Parson  is  exceeding  exact 
in  his  Life,  being  holy,  just,  prudent, 
temperate,  bold,  grave  in  all  his  wayes. 

And  because  the  two  highest  points  of  Life, 
wherein  a Christian  is  most  seen,  are 
Patience  and  Mortification:  Patience  in 
regard  of  afflictions.  Mortification  in 
regard  of  lusts  and  affections,  and  the 
stupifying  and  deadening  of  all  the  clam- 
arous  powers  of  the  soul,  therefore  he 
hath  throughly  studied  these,  that  he  may 
be  an  absolute  Master  and  commander  of 
himself  for  all  the  purposes  which  God 
hath  ordained  him.-*- 

Here  we  see  the  actualization  of  his  earlier  vow,  taken 
prostrate  before  the  altar,  in  which  he  declared  that 
his  age  had  "greater  need  of  good  examples,  than  pre- 
cepts .n2  Judging  from  Walton's  serene  account  of  the 
last  phase  of  Herbert's  life,  we  may  assume  that  in 
the  short  space  of  years  granted  him,  he  had  at  length 
succeeded  in  achieving  this  great  and  final  good. 
Stripping  himself  of  all  personal  inclination  or  desire, 
he  strove  to  become,  as  it  were,  an  invisible  medium 
through  which  the  divine  love  and  reason  might  healingly 


1 II*  P*  19* 

2 Walton,  _op.  clt .,  pp.  289-290. 
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shine*  Nowhere  is  this  concept  of  the  preacher  more 
tenderly  expressed  than  in  "The  Windows:" 

Lord,  how  can  man  preach  thy  eternall  word? 

He  is  a brittle  crazie  glasse. 

Yet  in  thy  temple  thou  dost  him  afford 

This  glorious  and  transcendent  place 
To  be  a window,  through  thy  grace. 

But  when  thou  dost  anneal  in  glasse  thy  storie. 
Making  thy  life  to  shine  within 

The  holy  Preachers,  then  the  light  and  glorie 
More  rev' rend  grows,  and  more  doth  win; 

Which  else  shows  watrish,  bleak,  and  thin. 

Doctrine  and  life,  colours  and  light,  in  one 
When  they  combine  and  mingle,  bring 

A strong  regard  and  aw;  but  speech  alone 
Doth  vanish  like  a flaring  thing. 

And  in  the  eare,  not  conscience  ring.-1- 

Nevertheless  he  did  not  relinquish  his  literary 
aspirations.  Already  acclaimed  by  eminent  figures  of 
the  age,  among  them  Bacon  and  Donne,  he  now  felt  ready 
to  set  forth  the  larger  meaning  which  up  to  this  time 
his  own  vacillation  had  prevented  him  from  expressing. 
Like  Milton,  he  never  doubted  of  poetry  as  the  means 
by  which  the  long-prepared  meaning,  this  thing  he  had 
to  say,  could  be  most  fully  and  justly  conveyed.  It 
is  further  notable  that  for  Herbert,  as  for  Milton, 
his  life  and  his  art  were  not  separate  entities,  but 
interactive,  interdependent  parts  of  the  same  reality. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  lines  which  Milton  later  wrote 
while  still  a youth: 


1 Palmer,  ££.  cit.,  V,  p.  15. 
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I  was  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  he 
who  would  not  be  frustrated  of  his  hope 
to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things 
ought  himself  to  be  a true  poem... not  pre- 
suming to  sing  praises  of  heroic  men  or 
famous  cities  unless  he  have  in  himself 
the  experience  and  practice  of  all  that 
which  is  praiseworthy 

So  it  was  with  Herbert.  Before  he  would  make  a poem, 

he  would  make  himself.  Knowledge  alone  will  not  insure 

the  accomplishment  of  his  task.  To  knowledge  must  be 

added  wisdom,  so  that  moral  development  may  go  hand  in 

hand  with  intellectual.  Beneath  and  beyond  both  of 

these,  however,  must  lie  religion,  for  it  is  from  God 

that  the  true  poet's  thoughts  are  derived.  Thus  it 

was  that  Gilfillan  wrote: 

For  both  Milton  and  Herbert  the  life  and 
the  poem  were  thoroughly  correspondent  and 
commensurate  with  each  other.  Milton  lived 
the  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Paradise  Regained 
as  well  as  wrote  them.  Herbert  as  well  as 
built  "The  Temple."  Not  only  did  the  intel- 
lectual archetype  of  its  structure  exist  in 
his  mind,  but  he  had  been  able,,  in  a great 
measure,  to  realize  it  in  life  before  expres- 
sing it  in  poetry.* 2 3 

One  of  the  best  expressions  of  this  thought  occurs  in 
Herbert's  "A  True  Hymne,"  written  probably  but  a short 
time  after  the  poet  took  orders: 

Yet  slight  not  these  few  words. 

If  truly  said,  they  may  take  part 
Among  the  best  in  art. 

The  finenesse  which  a hymne  or  psalme  affords 
Is  when  the  soul  unto  the  lines  accords. 3 


^ Cited  in  Mark  Pattison,  John  Milton  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1901),  p.  15. 

2 Cited  in  Grosart,  ojd.  cit . , d.  cxx. 

3 Palmer,  ojd.  cit.,  p.  27. 
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Perhaps  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  Herbert’s 
work  lies  in  this  extraordinary  intimacy.  He  writes  as 
a man  who  is  merely  carrying  on  quiet  little  intellectual 
dialogues  with  himself.  ’’The  Temple”  is  not  simply  the 
record  of  a soul's  fluctuations  of  joy  and  despondency 
in  its  relation  to  God,  but  the  spiritual  autobiography 
of  George  Herbert.  In  presenting  a manuscript  of  these 
poems  to  a visitor,  Mr.  Duncan,  as  he  lay  on  his  death- 
bed, Herbert  is  reported  to  have  said: 

Sir,  I pray  deliver  this  little  book  to  my 
dear  Brother  Farrer  (Ferrar),  and  tellhim  he 
shall  find  in  it  a picture  of  the  many  spir- 
itual conflicts  that  have  passed  between  God 
and  my  soul,  before  I could  subject  mine  to 
the  will  of  Jesus,  my  Master:  in  whose  service 
I have  now  found  perfect  freedom.1 

Doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  for  Herbert's  relative  ob- 


scurity during  his  own  age  and  the  age  which  followed 
can  be  written  in  terms  of  the  private  character  of 
his  verse.  Its  distribution,  as  may  be  deduced  from 
the  passage  above,  was  limited  largely  to  personal 
friends  of  the  author.  Seldom,  if  ever,  did  he  subject 
his  own  work  to  public  criticism.2  It  was  a larger 
judgment  than  that  of  the  world  which  governed  him  in 
examining  his  own  life. 

He  that  doth  love,  and  love  amisse. 

This  world's  delights  before  true  Christian  joy. 
Hath  made  a Jewish  choice. 


1 Cited  in  Walton,  op.  cit.,  p . 30i 

2 Allen,  ojd.  cit . , p.  92. 
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The  world  an  ancient  murderer  is; 

Thousands  of  souls  it  hath,  and  doth  destroy 
With  her  enchanting  voice.-*- 

The  poems  throughout  reSnact  the  poignancy  and  duration 
of  their  author* s inner  conflict.  His  soul  is  laid 
hare  in  its  inmost  recesses.  Neither  are  his  struggles 
withheld  nor  his  triumphs  concealed.  All  is  intensely 
personal.  His  aim  is  simply  fullness  and  accuracy  of 
record.  Herein  lies  the  particularly  appealing  feature 
of  Herbert* s poetry:  it  rests  upon  the  deepest  truth 
and  reality  of  personal  experience,  and  the  reader  is 
constantly  called  upon  to  participate  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  those  experiences.1 2  Indeed,  unless  one  approaches 
Herbert *s  work  with  a willingness  to  recreate  subjec- 
tively the  experiences  which  went  to  make  up  its  fabric, 
the  essential  meaning  is  often  likely  to  be  lost  or 
disregarded. 

It  is  precisely  this  type  of  poem,  looked  at  from 
an  impersonal  literary  standpoint,  that  Palmer  sees  as 
Herbert’s  chief  contribution  to  literature  in  general. 
Labelling  it  the  religious  love-lyric,  he  defines  it  as 
follows : 

The  religious  lyric  is  a cry  of  the  indi- 
vidual heart  to  God.  Standing  face  to  face 
with  Him,  its  writer  describes  no  event, 
explores  no  general  problem,  leans  on  no 


1 "Self-Condemnation, **  Palmer,  0£.  clt . , p.  111. 

2 Church  of  England  Biographies , Published  under 
the  direction  of  the  Tract  Committee  (London:  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  no  date),  p.  76. 
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authoritative  book.  He  searches  his  own 
soul,  and  utters  the  love,  the  timidity, 
the  joy,  the  vacillations,  the  remorse, 
the  anxieties,  he  finds  there 

( 

Before  Herbert,  religious  verse  had  been  limited  to  four 
general  types:  poems  of  vision  and  meditation,  the  para- 
phrase, and  the  hymn.1 2 3  According  to  Palmer,  however, 
it  was  not  the  special  glory  of  Herbert  to  discover  the 
religious  love-lyric  but  to  establish  its  significance 
for  ensuing  generations*  A certain  preparation  had  been 
laid  for  his  work  in  the  poetry  of  Robert  Southwell, 
the  first  religious  poet  in  the  history  of  English  lit- 
erature to  restrain  his  work  to  a single  field.5  Palmer 
suggests  that  Herbert  may  have  derived  from  Southwell 
his  initial  feeling  for  religion  as  the  province  most 
suitably  adapted  to  his  artistic  abilities*4  Such  a 
conjecture  seems  to  mistake  a superficial  parallelism 
for  influence.  If  Herbert  was  measurably  affected  by  any 
external  influence  beyond  that  of  his  mother,  it  would 
be  more  likely  to  have  been  that  of  Donne  than  Southwell. 

He  knew  Donne  to  be  an  intimate  friend  and  admirer  of 
Lady  Magdalen;  and,  as  we  have  earlier  hypothesized,  may 
well  have  been  familiar  with  the  former *s  sonnets  addressed 
to  her*  Even  here  one  is  forced  to  agree  with  Warren* s 
observation  that  the  relationship  which  Herbert  bore  to 

1 Palmer,  a£.  cit . , I,  p*  94* 

2 Ibid.,  p.  87. 

3 id.,  p.  95. 
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Donne  was  more  personal  than  it  was  literary,! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  Donne  gave  an  un- 
deniable stimulus  to  his  age.  It  was  he  who  provided 
the  impetus  for  that  sort  of  poetry  which  took  as  its 
special  work  the  analysis  of  personal  religious  exper- 
ience, and  which  later  underwent  such  strange  modifi- 
cations in  the  poems  of  Vaughan,  Crashaw,  and  Traherne.1 2 3 4 
Prom  this  common  debt  to  the  poetic  temper  of  the  times, 
as  germinated  in  Donne,  one  cannot  totally  exclude 
Herbert.  But  his  was  an  intangible  obligation.  This 
fact  becomes  more  persuasive  as  we  realize  that  an 
understanding  of  Herbert — the  man  and  the  purpose — in 
no  way  presupposes  a methodical  tracing  of  all  the  ac- 
cidental threads  connecting  him  with  other  poets  of  his 
day. 

Palmer  noted  with  rare  discrimination  the  two 

general  types  into  which  Herberts  poetry  falls  with 

regard  to  content.  These  are  the  poems  in  which  man 

yearns  for  God  and  those  in  which  God  solicits  man.5 

An  example  of  the  latter  is  the  "Decay: n 

I see  the  world  grows  old,  whenas  the  heat 

Of  thy  great  love  once  spread,  as  in  an  urn 
Doth  closet  up  itself  and  still  retreat,. 

Cold  sinne  still  forcing  it,  till  it  return. 

And  calling  Justice,  all  things  burn. 


1 Warren,  on.  cit.,  p.  270. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Palmer,  _o £.  cit., 

4 Ibid. , V,  p.  115. 
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Perhaps  no  more  poignant  expression  of  this  thought  is 

found,  however,  than  that  given  in  "The  Collar 

I struck  the  hoard,  and  cry'd,  No  more! 

I will  abroad. 

What?  Shall  I ever  sigh  and  pine? 

My  lines  and  life  are  free,  free  as  the  rode. 

Loose  as  the  winde,  as  large  as  store. 

Shall  I be  still  in  suit? 

Have  I no  harvest  but  a thorn 
To  let  me  bloud,  and  not  restore 
What  I have  lost  with  cordiall  fruit? 

Sure  there  was  wine 

Before  my  sighs  did  drie  it.  There  was  corn 
Before  my  tears  did  drown  it. 

Is  the  yeare  onely  lost  to  me? 

Have  I no  bayes  to  crown  it? 

No  flowers,  no  garlands  gay?  All  blasted? 

All  wasted? 

Not  so,  my  heart!  But  there  is  fruit. 

And  thou  hast  hands . 

Recover  all  thy  sigh-blown  age 
On  double  pleasures.  Leave  thy  cold  dispute 
Of  what  is  fit  and  not.  Forsake  thy  cage. 

Thy  rope  of  sands. 

Which  pettie  thoughts  have  made,  and  made  to  thee 
Good  cable,  to  enforce  and  draw. 

And  be  thy  law. 

While  thou  didst  wink  and  wouldst  not  see. 

Away!  Take  heed! 

I will  abroad. 

Call  in  thy  death's  head  there.  Tie  up  thy  fears. 

He  that  forbears 
To  suit  and  serve  his  need 

Deserves  his  load. 

But  as  I rav'd  and  grew  more  fierce  and  wilde 

At  every  word, 

Methoughts  I heard  one  calling,  Childe! 

And  I reply' d.  My  Lord.l 

Here  God  is  seen  as  the  pursuer  of  mankind.  There  has 
never  been  a time  when  His  infinite  love,  freely  given, 
has  not  been  available  to  all.  Man,  however,  has  ig- 
nored that  love;  and,  in  so  doing,  has  not  only  wronged 


1 Ibld * « PP*  212-213 
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God  but  himself  as  well.  He  has  violated  himself  and 

moved  away  from  rather  than  toward  the  only  completion 

he  can  ever  experience  to  himself.  As  his  consciousness 

of  this  fact  increases,  he  begins  to  condemn  himself 

and  to  desire  once  more  that  love  which  he  has  so  rashly 

slighted.  Thus  the  wheel  comes  full  circle  and,  despite 

man's  abandonment  of  God,  his  love  for  God  is  evinced 

by  means  of  God's  love  for  him  speaking  through  his  own 

conscience.  For  Herbert,  then,  actually  there  are  not 

two  sides  to  the  alliance,  as  Palmer  seems  to  infer. 1 

Those  poems  which  express  God's  solicitation  of  man 

naturally  give  way  to,  or  still  better,  provoke,  those 

poems  which  return  man's  love  unto  God.  The  result  is  a 

closely  woven  poetic  texture,  representing  the  interactive 

necessity  of  infinite  and  finite  love. 

Lord,  thou  art  mine,  and  I am  thine. 

If  mine  I am;  and  thine  much  more 
Then  I or  ought  or  can  be  mine. 

Yet  to  be  thine  doth  me  restore; 

So  that  again  I now  am  mine. 

And  with  advantage  mine  the  more. 

Since  this  being  mine  brings  with  it  thine. 

And  thou  with  me  dost  thee  restore. 

If  I without  thee  would  be  mine, 

I neither  should  be  mine  nor  thine. 

Lord,  I am  thine,  and  thou  art  mine; 

So  mine  thou  art  that  something  more 
I may  presume  thee  mine  then  thine. 

For  thou  didst  suffer  to  restore 
Not  thee,  but  me,  and  to  be  mine. 

And  with  advantage  mine  the  more. 


1 


Ibid.,  I,  p.  108 
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Since  thou  in  death  wast  none  of  thine. 

Yet  then  as  mine  didst  me  restore. 

0  he  mine  still!  Still  make  me  thine! 

Or  rather  make  no  Thine  and  Mine!-*- 

Before  this  harmonic  union  was  achieved,  however, 
Herbert  himself  experienced  those  moments  of  deep  re- 
morses agonizing  moments  in  which  he  felt  that  his  own 
pretensions  to  faith  were  a mockery  in  face  of  the  many 
years  he  had  wasted  inpursuit  of  worldly  prizes.  Thrown 
against  these  were  periods  of  restlessness,  sharply  con- 
trasting moods,  in  which  he  regretted  his  sacrifice  of 
courtly  amenities  and  longed  to  cast  off  the  coils  of 
his  priestly  vocation. 

Go  search  this  thing. 

Tumble  thy  breast  and  turn  thy  book. 

If  thou  hadst  lost  a glove  or  ring, 

Wouldst  thou  not  look? 

• 

What  do  I see 

Written  above  there?  Yesterday 
I did  behave  me  carelessly 
When  I did  oray.'^ 

The  whole  of  this  inner  struggle,  with  all  its  griefs 
and  consolations,  is  recorded  in  his  poetry.  Moods 
replace  one  another  with  changing  dominance.  The  intro- 
spections become  more  tangled  as  time  passes  and  events 
occur.  It  is  as  if  every  aspect  of  the  poet*s  tempera- 
ment were  incorporated  in  the  physiological  body  of  his 
work.  Yet  the  poems  do  not  present  a picture  of  unregulated. 


1 "Clasping  of  Hands,"  ibid,  V,  p.  37. 

2 "The  Method,"  ibid.,  p.  197. 


subjective  spontaneity.  They  strike  one,  rather,  with 
the  same  sense  as  does  the  life  of  their  author.  They 
represent,  essentially,  the  ordering  of  expression  in 
conformity  with  a higher  purpose. 

This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  heart  of  our  under- 
standing of  Herbert’s  life  and  its  relation  to  his 
artistic  and  religious  ideals.  Consistent  with  the  un- 
flinching control  which  he  found  necessary  to  exercise 
over  his  own  impetuous  nature,  Herbert  sought  to  bring 
his  verse  into  carefully  organized  wholes.  His  aim  was 
not  rhetorical  adornment,  but  honesty  and  unity  of  record 
Indeed,  he  would  say,  sacred  verse  requires  no  decoration 
by  its  own  intensity  and  direction  it  achieves  its  purpos 

The  wanton  lover  in  a curious  strain 
Can  praise  his  fairest  fair. 

And  with  quaint  metaphors  her  curled  hair 

Curl  o’re  again. 

Thou  art  my  loveliness e,  my  life,  my  light, 

Beautie  alone  to  me. 

Thy  bloudy  death  and  undeserv’d  make  thee 

Pure  red  and  white. 

When  all  perfections  as  but  one  appeare — 

That,  those  thy  form  doth  show-- 

The  very  dust  where  thou  dost  tread  and  go 

Makes  beautie  here. 

From  one  point  of  view,  the  exact  care  which  Herbert 
took  in  metrical  device,  stanza  form,  and  structural 
craftsmanship  in  general  would  seem  to  be  at  odds  with 
his  professed  banishment  of  rhetorical  affectations. 


1 ’’Dulnesse,”  ibid. , pp.  208-209 
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Much  of  this  sort  of  criticism  has  been  brought  forth 

in  objection  to  such  a poem  as  "The  Altar,"  where  the 

poet  freely  incorporates  his  theme  into  the  physical 

structure  of  the  verse. 

A broken  ALTAR,  Lord,  thy  servant  reares. 

Made  of  a heart  and  cemented  with  teares; 

Whose  parts  are  as  thy  hand  did  frame 
No  workman's  tool  hath  touch'd  the  same. 

A H E A R T alone 
Is  such  a stone 
As  nothing  but 
Thy  pow'r  doth  cut. 

Wherefore  each  part 
Of  my  hard  heart 
Meets  in  this  frame 
To  praise  thy  name; 

That  if  I chance  to  hold  my  peace. 

These  stones  to  praise  thee  may  not  cease. 

0 let  thy  blessed  SACRIFICE  be  mine. 
And  sanctifie  this  ALTAR  to  be  thine.1 

The  objections,  however,  again  disregard  the  essential 

unity  of  Herbert's  life  and  poetry.2  What  the  poet  is 


1 Ill,  p.  121. 

2 Dryden  was  one  of  those 
who  ridiculed  Herbert's  attempts 
along  this  line.  In  the  "Mac- 
Flecknoe"  we  find: 

Leave  writing  plays,  and  choose 
for  thy  command 

Some  peaceful  province  in  acros- 
tic land. 

There  thou  may'st  wings  display 
and  altars  raise. 

And  torture  one  poor  word  ten 
thous  and  ways • 
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here  doing  is  seeking  to  reproduce  his  experience  under 
the  strictest  of  self-imposed  artistic  discipline  in  a 
characteristic  effort  to  insure  fullness  and  accuracy 
of  record.  He  balks  at  nothing  which  the  situation  or 
feeling  may  seem  to  demand.  Thus, if  the  verse  form 
becomes  complicated  at  times,  one  must  remember  that 
this  is  to  a large  extent  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
poet  as  well  as  in  the  methodology  of  conveying  his  theme. 
If  one  is  disturbed  by  what  appear  at  times  to  be  out- 
landish adaptations  of  form  to  sense,  he  will  immediate- 
ly be  inclined  to  a more  sympathetic  judgment  in  respect 
to  the  author  and  his  larger  purpose.  Herbert* s verse, 
as  such,  is  neither  chaotic  nor  disordered;  it  is  highly 
controlled.  Under  his  artistic  discipline  the  fluctuating 
moods  therein  reconstructed  comprise  an  order  of  their 
own.  As  in  The  Country  Parson: 

When  he  preacheth,  he  procures  attention  by 
all  possible  art,  both  by  earnestnesse  of 
speech — it  being  naturall  to  men  to  think 
that  where  is  much  earnestness  there  is 
somewhat  worth  hearing--! 

For  Warren,  Herbert  stands  with  the  greatest  spiri- 
tual writers  of  all  ages,  in  that  he  saw  the  essence  of 
religion  as  ’’the  reduction  to  order  of  the  human  will; 
the  mark  of  that  effected  order  is  peace. ”2  In  this 
judgment,  it  will  be  seen,  an  appreciation  of  Herbert’s 

1 Palmer,  _0£.  cit.,  II,  p.  29. 

2 Warren,  _ojd.  cit . , p.  262. 
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poetic  method  is  matched  by  a clear  perception  of  its 
close  relation  to  his  life  and  faith.  Such  an  interpre- 
tation grants  implicitly  an  interactive  and  mutually 
modifying  reality  to  the  spheres  of  art  and  religion. 
Neither  can  he  said,  literally,  to  hold  the  other;  and 
yet  each  finds  its  completion  in  its  counterpart. 
Accordingly,  the  true  spiritual  poets  accept  neither  the 
intellect  nor  the  sensibilities  as  basic,  but  the  will.1 
"And  the  demonstration  of  this  ordered  will  they  find 
in  harmonic  peace.”2  In  "The  Pulley,"  not  only  are  we 
given  the  full  expression  of  this  pattern  in  richly 
cadenced  verse,  but  we  are  reminded  all  the  more  forcibly 

of  the  paeans  of  inner  struggle  out  of  which  it  grew: 

\ 

When  God  at  first  made  man. 

Having  a glasse  of  blessings  standing  by. 

Let  us  (said  he)  poure  on  him  all  we  can. 

Let  the  world* s riches,  which  dispersed  lie. 

Contract  into  a span. 

So  strength  first  made  a way. 

Then  beautie  flow'd,  then  wisdorae,  honour,  pleasure. 

When  almost  all  was  out,  God  made  a stay. 
Perceiving  that  alone  of  all  his  treasure 
Rest  in  the  bottome  lay. 

For  if  I should  (said  he) 

Bestow  this  jewell  also  on  my  creature. 

He  would  adore  my  gifts  instead  of  me. 

And  rest  in  Nature,  not  the  God  of  Nature. 

So  both  should  losers  be. 

Yet  let  him  keep  the  rest. 

But  keep  them  with  repining  restlesnesse. 

Let  him  be  rich  and  wearie,  that  at  least. 

If  goodness  leade  him  not,  yet  wearinesse 

May  tosse  him  to  my  breast.3 


1 

2 Ibid. 

3 


Palmer,  0£.  cit V,  p.  149 
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Here  we  find  once  more  an  expression  of  the  means 
by  which  man  is  drawn  to  God,  Man’s  active  will,  even 
though  it  operate  in  rigid  conformity  to  the  divine  law, 
remains  an  obstructive  force  until  it  is  fully  liberated 
from  its  egocentric  motives  and  spontaneously  given  into 
the  hands  of  God  himself.  The  reward  for  this  surrender 
is  that  inner,  quiet  joy  that  characterizes  the  tone  of 
so  much  of  Herbert' 3 later  verse.  The  spirit  of  this 
verse  is,  as  we  have  seen,  neither  the  spirit  of  the 
triumphant  hero  nor  the  martyr;  but  the  spirit  of  one 
who  has  wrung  a submissive  victory  from  the  very  doubts 
and  hesitations  which  beset  him.  The  perfect  ordering 
of  the  parts  in  such  a poem  as  "The  Pulley”  did  not  flow 
instinctively  from  Herbert's  nature.  It  represents  the 
degree  to  which  he  succeeded  in  his  self-imposed  disci- 
pline. 

Thus  it  is  that  Herbert  comes  down  to  us  as  one 
who  believes  that  the  struggle  of  opposites — the  polarity, 
the  stresses,  the  either-or  of  choices,  the  counter- 
pulls— is  the  very  texture  of  existence.  He  believes 
that  value  is  not  an  end  terra  of  the  struggle  but  is 
present  in  the  struggle;  that  peace  and  rest  are  actualized 
in  the  good  fight  (as  he  found  them  to  be,  for  instance, 
in  his  own  works  of  art,  which  were  patterns  of  conflict) 
and  are  not  something  to  be  given  when  a war  is  over. 

Value  lies  at  the  point  of  incidence  of  opposites  and 
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therefore  holds  a position  of  centrality  in  the  modal 

world,  which  is,  after  all,  the  only  world  of  men. 

Finally,  he  believes  that  the  checked  desire— the  stayed 

hand  above  the  full,  unfolded  flower--is  the  symbol  of 

this  world’s  glory,  and  perhaps  the  promise  of  the  next. 

Lord,  mend  or  rather  make  us;  one  creation 
Willnot  suffice  our  turn: 

Except  as  thou  make  us  dayly,  we  shall  spurn 
Our  own  salvation.^ 


1 Ibic l.,  p.  131 


CONCLUSION 


I have  sought  to  keep  this  inquiry  strictly  with- 
in the  bounds  set  by  the  facts  of  Herbert* s life.  Per- 
haps its  chief  fault— apart  from  the  many  failings  which 
have  resulted  from  a requisite  haste  in  assemblage  and 
my  own  inadequacy- -has  sprung  from  this  procedure:  that 
in  completion  it  will  strike  the  reader  more  as  a case 
study  of  the  man  than  as  a critical  estimate  of  his 
work  as  such,  I hope,  however,  that  the  apology  is 
unnecessary,  for  the  thesis  was  undertaken  with  this 
end  in  view, 

Herbert’s  life  is  essentially  a drama  in  three 
acts,  or,  to  use  the  analogy  to  capacity,  a one-movement 
symphony  in  sonata  form.  It  is  marked  by  a strong  open- 
ing theme,  one  which  ?oon  comes,  however,  to  exist  only 
in  tranquil  remembrance  as  its  active  line  falls  under 
the  enforced  dominance  of  stormy  variation.  Commensurate 
with  all  great  works  of  art,— and  who  will  deny  that  a 
man’s  life  may  not  in  its  basic  outlines  simulate  a 
masterpiece— the  initial  theme  is  not  destroyed  in 
Herbert's  case,  but  simply  laid  aside,  eventually  to 
reappear  with  greater  persuasiveness  in  the  last  years 
of  the  poet's  life.  As  we  have  repeatedly  stressed, 
such  a recognition  is  intended  neither  as  an  excuse  or 
a justification.  It  is  hoped,  rather,  that  as  a critical 
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observation  it  may  move  us  to  an  examination  of  our 
own  minds  as  we  read  this  man’s  poetry*  With  respect 
to  Herbert  himself,  while  prompting  us  neither  to 
inordinate  adulation  nor  to  utter  condemnation,  it 
may  perhaps  bring  us  to  an  understanding  of  him  in 
the  only  human  context  in  which  he  can  ever  be  known* 
Herbert  was  neither  a daemonic  saint  nor  an  angelic 
Vicar  of  Bray:  he  was  simply  a man  who  felt  a call  to 
higher  things  and  found  himself  constantly  beset  by 
the  difficulty  of  using  his  talents  well*  For  a time 
it  appeared  as  if  they  were  all  to  be  wasted  as  he 
found  himself  powerless  to  meet  the  demands  of  will 
in  actualizing  the  goal  he  had  visualized.  It  was  not 
until  twelve -thirteenths  of  his  life  had  passed  that  he 
finally  stepped  from  his  chaotic  contemplative  shell 
on  to  a level  of  active  existence*  The  step  once  having 
been  taken,  he  did  not  look  back;  and  it  seems  in  ret- 
rospect that  Fate  was  beneficent  as  she  rewarded  him 
for  the  immeasurability  of  what  he  desired  by  the  sig- 
nificance of  what  he  accomplished. 
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